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IMMIGRATION AND ANNEXATION. 


. are many good citizens among us who 

wateli the influx of large numbers of immigrants, 
especially those coming from the south and east of 
Europe, with serious alarm. They think that these 
people, having grown up under the influence of polit- 
ical and social institutions, customs, ways of think- 
ing, and habits of life widely ditferent from ours, are 
not only utterly ignorant of the nature and working 
of our system of government, but presumably inea- 
pable of understanding and appreciating it; that they 
threaten to remain an unassimilable element in our 
population, caleulated to deteriorate our social condi- 
tion, and that it will, therefore, be a highly dangerous 
experiment to endow them with political rights en- 
abling them to take part in governing the republic. 
It will, indeed, hardly be denied that many of the 
new-comers, especially those of the Latin and Slavic 
races, appear at first sight in a high degree unfitted 
for the enjoyment and exercise of the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship, and that not a few of 
them will remain a distinctly foreign element among 
usas long as they live. But no candid observer will 
fail to recognize the fact that however intractable 
the original immigrants may be, the process of assim- 
ilation in a large majority of cases tells very forcibly 
upon their children, and that the third generation 
is likely to be but little, if at all, distinguishable in 
their habits, intelligence, ways of thinking, and fit- 
ness for American citizepship from other members 
of the community in the same walks of live. This 
is the general rule. There are exceptions, no doubt, 
but certainly not enough to put our institutions to 
any dangerous strain. 

This assimilation is facilitated by an interesting 
combination of influences. The immigrant finds 
here a people busily at work under local conditions 
which promise, not a comfortable sustenance without 
an effort, but ample reward to vigorous exertion, 
and which at the same time are most favorable to 
the steady exercise of the physical as well as the 
mental forces. Our people are accustomed to the 
use of self-government, and to the habits of order 
and law-abiding self-restraint, which make self-gov- 
ernment possible. Free institutions, the protection 
of individual rights, submission to the legally ex- 
pressed will of the majority, and government by 
public opinion have been found by our people to be 
a necessity of their existence, and as to the main- 
tenance of these free institutions they are naturally 
and instinctively conservative. A society so occu- 
pied.and animated has great power of assimilation 
and absorption, for it is a great educator. If it does. 
not wholly assimilate those of the original immi- 
grants who are of the very ignorant or stupid or 
perverse kind, it is at least very apt to make their 
children, who grow up under its influence, its own. 
That after the absorption of foreign elements on a 
large scale the character of the population will not 
remain the same it was before is undoubtedly true. 
But in the crossing of nationalities those elements 
that have the greatest vitality under the surround- 
ing circumstances, and are the most congenial to the 
condiff™ns under the influences in which they live, 
will be the most potent force. In a climate which 
requires as well as encourages vigorous activity and 
stimulates the energies of human nature we observe 
the elevation of lower types to a higher one, or as- 
similation upward. 

It is different in tropical latitudes, where nature is 
so bountiful in its production that man can live 
without steady work, and where, moreover, the in- 
fluences of climate impede and discourage vigorous 
exertion. While the countries under a tem 
climate are the home, the natural field of activity of, 
roughly speaking, the Germanic race, of which the 
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to time, because the tropical climate is so unsuitable 
to dhe man of Germanic origin that he inevitably 
degenerates under its enfeebling influence. it 4s 
much more congenial to the Latin races, but even 
they do not preserve there the best traits of their 
original character. They, however, commingle rea- 
dily with the native populations, and thus grew up 
that Latin-Indian-African mixture which we tind in 
the Central and South American states and on some 
of the West Indian Islands. This population is on 
its tropical soil the assimilating force, and if Anglo- 
Saxons go among them to stay they will appear 
there as exotic plants, and in the process of assimi- 
lation the Anglo-Saxons will lose more than the 
Indian-African-Latin mixture will gain. It will be 
assimilation downward, degrading the higher type 
to a lower one. It is hardly necessary to elabo- 
rate how the population flourishing in the American 
tropics has indeed succeeded in founding common- 
wealths with nominally free institutions, but how 
these commonwealths have drifted into a chronic 
state of lawlessness and revolution. There never 
was a stable democracy in the tropics. Tropical 
republics have continually oscillated between two 
extremes—liberty which meant anarchy, and order 
which meant despotism. As BOLIVAR himself once 
said, the attempt to plant democratic institutions in 
those tropical regions is like ploughing. the sea. 

Nothing is more curious than to hear serious men, 
who are terrified at the perils brought upon this re- 
publie by the immigration of a few hundred thousand 
Italians and Hungarians, speak with the utmost cool- 
ness of the annexation of tropical countries as a thing 
devoutly to be wished. It is true they ask at present 
only for the annexation of Hawaii, because it is the 
‘key ” to the interoceanic canal in particular and the 
Pacific Ocean -in general; or for Cuba, or San Do- 
mingo, because it is the key to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
necessary for the security of our coast, and so on. 
But they forget that a key needs another key, an out- 
post another outpost, for its protection, and that if 
we need them we must encircle the globe with our 
possessions, and require a large fleet to protect them, 
like Great Britain. In other words, one annexation 
will call for another, that for another, and there will 
be no visible end. For instance, if we possess Cuba, 
we shall find that the other West India islands in 
the hands of other powers ‘‘ threaten” Cuba, and to 
secure what we have we musi have the other islands 
too; we must ‘‘command ” the Gulf of Mexico, and 
to that end possess the western shores of it—that is, 
Mexico and Central America. We shall not stop 
north of the Isthmus of Darien. If we possess those 
countries, we shall have to embody them in our po- 
litical system, that is, make States out of them, and 
permit the people of those States not only to govern 
themselves, but to-take part in governing the United 
States, in governing us, through their Senators and 
Representatives. While entertaining serious appre- 
hensions as to the safety of the republic in admitting 
to our shores a few hundred thousand Hungarians, 
Slavs, and Italians, who may be absorbed by our 
people under the favorable conditions of our North- 
ern climate, we are to add to our population by an- 
nexation many millions of people of the Latin-Afri- 
can-Indian mixture who have nothing in common 
with us, neither language, nor habits, nor ways of 
thinking, nor political institutions, nor morals; and 
these people, too, by the baneful influence of the tropi- 
cal climate, rendered incapable to acquire those 
habits of calm reasoning, of sober self-restraint, of 
orderly acquiescence in the will of the majority, which 
are necessary to true democratic government. Nor 
can we hope to fill those countries by migration with 
a population of the Germanic race, for it is a well- 
known fact that the migration of large masses of peo- 
ple follows certain isothermaljlines, and that the 
Germanic race never goes in masses to the tropics 
for permanent settlement. 

We may sometimes be told that such people wish 
to be annexed to the United States. Whatdoes such 
a wish mean? Not only the desire to be a part of 
this republic, but also to have their proportionate 
share of power in governing it. If the people of the 
Canadian Dominion expressed such a wish, a people 
who speak the same language with us, have the same 
code of morals, the same ways of thinking, the same 
habits and experiences of self-government—well and 
good. But as to the people of the tropics, no com- 
mercial ad no addition to our natural re- 


very well, but human nature is such that. when a man, or 
woman either, finds himself or herself in certain conditions 
of life, surrounded by people living in a certain way, the 
temptation to live up to the Common standard is almost irre- 
sistible. Moreover, there is a patriotic sentiment which in 
duces those who represent the country to try at least to make 
as good an appearance as their neighbors of the diplomatic 
corps. And, as a matter of fact, no one is more likely to 
criticise the penurious spirit Of the minister who attempts 
to live on his salary than the man who objects to increas. 
ing it. 

The leading missions of Europe must now be filled by men 
who possess incomes beyond their salaries. Recent Ameri- 
can ministers to Paris have had command of large fortunes 
and have lived in princely fashion, but the time is not long 
gone by when an American representative to France, a poor 
man, Who had served the country gallantly in the war, was 
obliged to live in humble lodgings over a grocery store.” It 
is often said that a foreign minister can transact his business 
as well whether he is a social factor or not, but this is very 
far from being true. A diplomat out of society is at a great 
disadvantage, for the simple reason that he does not learn 
the secrets of his craft. 

How pinched our diplomatic agents are was well illustrated 
in Mr. Lowe's time. A rich American, proud of his 
country, and wishing to leave a monument to his liberality 
and patriotism, decided to purchase a fitting legation-hotse 
in London for the American minister, but Mr. LoweLL begged 
him not to carry out his generous intention during his term 
of office, for the cost of maintaining such a house would 
have been nearly three times his salary. Mr. Linco.n has 
lived becomingly but modestly during his tenure of the 
English mission, but he recently stated to a friend that his 
annual expenditure has been $35,000, or just double his 
salary. 

What the expenditure of an embassy will be depends 
on the means‘ of the ambassador, but if our ambassador to 
London or to Paris were to be paid a salary equal to that of 
the President, he would not be able to do more than return 
the official courtesies of the country to which he was accred- 
ited, and of his fellow-members of the corps. 

All of this means that an American ambassador who has 
no private fortune will be unhappy, and unhappy men can- 
not successfully transact business. If present pay is inade- 
quate for ministers, it is absurd for ambassadors, and yet 
Congress is not likely to increase salaries. It has sanctioned 
a title authorized by the Constitution, but is unwilling to 
pay for what the title calls. For several years the fact has 
been recognized that only rich men, or at least men who had 
something beyond their pay, could afford to accept the Lon- 
don, Paris, or Berlin mission, Mr. Lowey and Mr. PuELps 
being exceptions. The raising of the grade to an ambassa- 
dorship makes the obstacles to poor men all the greater. 
An impecunious ambassador would be ridiculous, and as 
the increased rank is practically of no benefit to the country, 
the sooner we return to the old rank the better. The coun- 
try will be better represented by a self-respecting minister 
than by an ambassador who is the object of universal com- 
miseration because his meagre salary compels him to live 
in lodgings. 


A MAN AND A MAID. 


THE poet has already called attention to the satisfactory 
attitude of coy uncertain woman when pain and anguish 
wring the brow. The poet is right. Not only is she on 
such occasions a ministering angel, but she is often a great 
deal more. Take, for instance, the recent case of a young 
lady in western Minnesota, reported in the newspapers. Here 
was a woman who was a ministering angel, a rescuing party, 
a team of horses,and a justice of the peace—to continue 
speaking in the figurative language of the poet. 

The incident to which we refer took place as long ago us 
last February, but news of it seems only now to have pene- 
trated to the outside world. But a tale like this can never 
grow old. It appears that at Bird Island, Lac Qui Parle 
County, a few miles from the South Dakota line, there lives 
a young man named SAMUEL CARPENTER. He deserves no 
Better description, however, than the play-bill one of *‘ lover 
to Maup Dassetr.” For this young lady, also a resident of 
Bird Island, is the real hero of the occurrence—if a lady can 
be a hero, as we suppose she can in these days of woman’s 
rights. It further appears that Samuen has long loved 
Mavp with an ardor which nothing could cool. Indeed, 
the late winter could not cool it, which is the most we can 
say. He told his love, as young men sometimes will when 
properly managed, and after much persuasion be succeeded 
in getting a bashful promise from the young lady to be his 
wife. But she was coy, coy and uncertain, and he some- 
times doubted if he should ever be able to lead her to the 
altar. As events showed, he never was able. 

Of course the lady’s father was opposed to the match— 
well-regulated and self-respecting ladies’ fathers always are. 
Notwithstanding this the young couple decided to be mar- 


hair of Samue. CARPENTER was caused to 


details of the report varied. 









venly words which shall pronounce us man and wife?” He 
never did. 

It appears further—the account bristles with facts like a 
novel with a purpose—that a marriage license is necessary 
in Minnesota, but. that none is required in South Dakota. 
Miss DassETT was not of age, therefore no license could be 
obtained in Minnesota; so the young people were obliged to 
lope to the more liberal sister State, some fifteen miles dis- 
tant. They got off at a little before five o’clock, the fright- 
ened lady fainting three times before she came down the 
jadder, and going back up twice after something which she 
had forgotten. Their objective point was Squire Gary's 
house, a quarter of a mile beyond the State line. The morn- 
ing was Clear and cold, and the road filled with snow. The 
sun arose, but the air remained frosty. When about three 
miles from the State line the young man was startled to see 
the girl’s father coming, a half-mile behind, with his team 
on a fast run. He urged his own horses along the drifted 
road at the top of their speed, while the timid creature at 
his side went from one swoon into another. But gradually 
she grew calmer, and when, a half-mile from the squire’s 
house, the road ceased entirely, with nothing visible ahead 
but three feet of untrodden snow, she did not faint at all. 
The young man tried to drive on, but the horses sank and 
were unable to rise. The old gentleman was not forty rods 
away. ‘‘ We are lost!” cried SamMUEL CARPENTER. ‘‘ We 
are not,” answered the shy young girl. ‘‘ We will walk it!” 
She leaped out, and SamueL followed her mechanically. 
They clasped hands and floundered away through the snow, 
The enraged father was soon close behind them, also on 
foot. ‘* Wecan never reach the squire’s,” groaned SAMUEL. 
He was a true prophet—they never did. 

While still over a quarter of a mile from the house the 
young mano sank down in the snow, almost exhausted. He 
felt a tug at his arm which nearly wrenched it from its 
socket. It was the shrinking creature who had gone back 
up the ladder after her glove-buttoner. ‘‘ Come on,” she 
said, in a firm, commanding voice. She dragged him to his 
feet, and half pulled him through the snow for fifty yards. 
Here he collapsed, utterly unable to move, still a full quarter 
of a mile from the house. The father was not a hundred 
yards behind, and coming like a rotary snow-plough. ‘*‘ We 
are across the State line,” cried the timorous girl; ‘* yell for 
the squire.” With an almost superhuman effort the young 
man shouted. The squire heard and came out of the door. 
His quick eye took in the whole situation. There was no 
wind, and the cold air had a sound-carrying capacity truly 
wonderful. ‘‘Jine hands!” roared the justice across the 
snow. The girl grasped her lover's hand. *‘ Will you have 
that air woman to be yer beloved wife?” shouted the squire. 
‘* What did he say?” feebly asked the bridegroom from the 
snow. ‘Holler ‘yes’,” said the bride, sternly. He obeyed. 
‘** Do you take the cuss in the snow for yer lovin’ husband?” 
howled the official. ‘‘I do,” came the voice of the blushing 
bride, in a high but penetrating soprano. ‘‘I pronounce you 
man and wife!” bellowed the squire, solemnly. ‘‘ What did 
he say?” inquired SAMUEL CARPENTER. ‘‘ He says we are 
married,” answered the girl. ‘‘ Papa,” she- added, as she 
turned to the old gentleman, who had just struggled up, 
‘let me present my husband, Mr. CARPENTER.” The sim- 
ple but impressive ceremony which makes twain one flesh 
was over. 

This artless account of a clinging maiden and a strong 
man teaches many things, but they are all so obvious that we 
shall not stop to point them out. It teaches us nothing, 
perhaps, which the poet bas not taught us, but it does it in 
such a graphic manner that the poet himself would have 
been astonished at it. 


SOCIETY IN SPRING. 


In the spring society has something new to say and do, as 
well as the people of the working world. The birds sing as 
well as build, and men and women turn to new pleasures 
with the first warm days, as well as arrange for the sowing 
of grasg seed and the repair of broken-down fences. 

All winter, at least until the incoming of Lent, there have 
been Jong dinners and late dances, stately functions in warm 
rooms and in the glare of gas and electricity. Lent has gone, 
and with the Easter gowns and bonnets have come desires 
for different things. Society is thinking of out-of-doors—of 
lawn parties, of picnics, of feasts that have the gentle grace 
of spring in their delicate composition, of the substitution of 
moonlight for gas and electricity, of a nearer approach to 
Nature now that the dame is growing kindlier. i 

The great Easter parade after morning church may be 
said to be the function which heralds in new devices in the 
way of social pleasures. Society approaches summer per- 
haps somewhat rashly, and throws off the outer garments 
that protected it from the colds of winter somewhat reck- 
lessly; but its eagerness to change its clothes and its daily 
habits is as intense as the longing of the sportsman of whom 
discourse was made last week. 

Trips into the country have been planned, and some of 
them have been taken. Country houses that have been 
closed since they were opened for the Christmas holidays 
are being aired. The chill is being taken off of them. A 
desire to see the year come out of its hibernation in the 
country finds an excuse for a luncheon party at the home- 
stead in the necessity of seeing what is to be done to make 
the house comfortable for the summer. Soon, very soon, 
the coaches will begin to rattle over the familiar roads; men 
will go a-pigeon-shooting at the country clubs, and will 
induce the women to come down too for a dinner and a 
' dance. Every woman in the new gowns will take quick 

advantage of every opportunity to show them in the bright 
sunshine, : 

But the le feature of spring society is marriage. 
 . . The air is fled with the sound of wedding-bells, and the 

streets and-railroad trains and hotels with brides and grooms. 
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And while the young people are off for the honey-moon, 
grown-up society is planning how to make life happy for 
them when they get back. 

To use their own idiotism, society people are, after all, 
not a half bad lot. 


A NOTABLE WEDDING, AND WHY. 

IF there is anything that is more talked about just for 
the moment than the fair, or the struggle of the office-seek- 
ers, or the spring fashions, it is an impending wedding in 
high life in this metropolis. April is a favorite month to 
get married in, and there-are a lot of pretty weddings every 
spring, where the brides are lovely and the surrounding 
circumstances all jocund and blithe. So, New York being 
pretty well used to lively weddings after Easter, it takes 
something very much beyond the common run of nuptial 
celebration to agitate Father Knickerbocker or make his 
eyes pop out. But this impending marriage 7s uncommon. 
It is an international marriage, for one thing. The carpers 
like to carp at the international marriages, and the sporting 
gentlemen regard them as extra-hazardous, and like to lay 
wagers about them, but it is suspected that girls and women, 
who dote upon all weddings with a catholic ecstasy, regard 
international weddings as a good many points more ecstatic 
than the common kind, and swirl about them with a pro- 
portionately quickened ‘flutter. Even among international 
weddings this coming one ranks very high, for the groom is 
not an ordinary European, but an earl, and neither old, nor 
impecunious, nor matrimonially second-hand, but young 
and excessively well-to-do, and of no previous matrimonial 
experience, detrimental or otherwise. So, while all wed- 
dings are interesting (except to men), this one is. doubly so, 
for while in ordinary weddings the whole interest of the 
performance centres in the bride, in this wedding it is differ- 
ent; for the groom, who ordinarily is merely the groom, in 
this case is an earl also, and as such fairly shares with the 
bride some of the glory of the occasion. It is well-known 
that all men want to marry American girls, if possible, 
but for Englishmen it is comparatively difficult to do it, 
because American girls are scarce in England. And for 
English earls the difficulty is vastly increased (especially if 
they are young and very well-to-do), because of the unusual 
temptations to which they are exposed to marry other per- 
sons. It is evident, therefore, that an earl who comes to 


New York to marry an American girl represents exceptional 
success in a recognized field of endeavor, so that it is right 
and reasonable that a wedding in which the bride is lovely 
and the groom is an earl should excite more interest and 
make a much greater stir than one in which the groom is 
merely the groom, and entitled to vothing more than thé 
ordinary amount of credit. 





Mr. BRENNAN has bad an experience that most officials 
would give a year’s salary to escape. He has been forced 
to sit at a table in the Mayor's office, with a stenographer 
pitilessly at work at his side, the one listening and the other 
recording, while one of the foremost citizens and lawyers of 
New York told the Mayor why Mr. Brennan was utterly 
unfit for the office he holds. Mr. Choate spoke for the City 
Club, for the Good Government clubs, for the women who 
are working for clean streets, and for that vast voiceless 
multitude the poorer people of New York. He did not 
mince matters. He plainly told the Mayor that if he kept 
Brennan, he must take the chance of cholera with him. He 
submitted evidence of his charges, and declared that he did 
not care what Mr. Brennan might say or do, the charges 
could be proved to be true, and every man and woman who 
heard him knew that he was entirely correct. The amazing 
thing is that the Mayor should wait for such a delegation 
with such a spokesman to proclaim these facts, when he 
could not take a circuit of a half-mile from his office with- 
out learning them for himself. Having eyes and a nose, it 
is almost unthinkable that he should be ignorant of them. 
Why, then, has he refused for so long to act upon tliem? 
Simply because the requirements of the spoils-fed organiza- 
tion to which he (in more than one sense) belongs compel 
him to do so, and because the anger of that organization is 
more terrible to him than the resentment of bis fellow-citi- 
zens or-the rebuke of his own conscience. No one doubts 
that Mr. Gilroy would preety prefer to do his plain duty, 
and would do it, were he free. That he fails, neglects, re- 
fuses to do it is the most striking and instructive lesson in 
the power of Tammany, and the impotence, largely volun- 
tary, of the people of the city of New York, that this year 
has afforded. 


The restless beneficence of Mr. John S. Kennedy has again 
manifested itself. The singularly valuable portion of the 
late George Bancroft’s library of books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, letters, and maps, which were particularly used in 
the preparation of his history, and may be generally de- 
seribed as ‘‘ Americana,” was offered to for the 
sum of $75,000. That this was not an extravagant price, 
cousidering the intrinsic and relative value of the collection, 
is shown by the fact that.Mr. Kennedy has purchased it for 
$80,000, and e- it to the Lenox Library. This noble in- 
stitution bas its usefulness definitely enlarged, a fact of 
especial importance, considering the recent change in its 
general management, which was intended to increase, and 
does increase, the advantage of the library to the public. 
Henceforth no one can write or even study adequately the 
history of the United States without conmallingy the treasures 
of the x. 

It is now published that two professional ilists, one 
of whom holds what is known as the belt, and 
the other of whom came near winning it from its former 
possessor, have arranged to ‘‘ box” each other for $40,000 
at a sen-side resort near New York in December next. Some 
weeks ‘ago when one of these fellows landed on our shores 
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with the avowed purpose of arranging this speculation, he 
was, according to his own story, compelled openly to repu- 
diate all such intention, because he was warned by the police 


' that the law did not allow any one either to arrange for such 


a performance or to leave the State in order to arrange for 
it. What will the police do about the present situation? 
Will they ignore what appears to the common mind not only 
a violation of the law, but an open defiance of its ofticers? 
Will the consummation of an agreement be permitted when 
the agreement itself was forbidden and prevented? These 
queries ought to be peculiarly interesting to Mr. Byrnes. 


Reading the Paris papers on Egypt just now leaves one 
in much the same bewildered state produced by reading 
the Democratic papers in the ‘‘ reconstruction” period ou 
the treatment of the negroes in the South. The Parisian 
journalist, in his own inimitable way, and with the lightest 
and most delicate irony, conveys the impression that the 
British officials in Egypt are manufacturing mare’s-nests of 
a most startling character.in order to excuse the strengthen- 
ing of the English garrison, while the unfortunate fellaheen 
are living in a state of profound peacefulness, tinged with 
melancholy at the exactions of the English, and relieved by 
a faintly cherished hope that the return of the beloved 
French may yet come avout. The unfortunate Khedive is 
alternately bullied and deceived by the British agent, ‘Sir 
Cromer,” and is wearing himself out in trying to keep his 
amiable subjects from driving the English into the Nile. 
Meanwhile the English keep on steadily, almost stolidly, at 
the work that they have undertaken, which is not easy, but 
which no other government either could or would perform, 
and France least of all. That work is, on the one hand, to 
establish gradually a decent administration in Egypt, and, on 
the other, to train a native army fit to cope with the inva- 
sion that is forever threatening in the south. France had 
the chance to share this work with England, but refused it. 
Her journalists wil] hardly gain any respect for her by scold- 
ing England, however wittily. 


The battle for freedom of the press in England has been 
a very long and arduous one. Most people have supposed 
that it was finally won by the last generation of fighters, but 
there is one place in the kingdom where clearly something 
remains to be done. That, curiously enough, is in the House 
A writer in the Chronicle, of London, who 
has a seat in the press gallery, recently alluded to the per- 
sonal peculiarities of a prominent member, and also referred 
to him as a ‘‘mercenary.” The matter was called to the 
attention of the House, with special regard to the epithet, 
which, we should say, might justly be resented, unless the 
writer could support it with solid facts. But the House re- 
fused to take action. Thereupon the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
with the approval of the Speaker, wrote to the editor of the 
Chronicle and warned him that the writer was abusing the 
privilege of the House, and was in danger of serious treat- 
ment if the offence was repeated. Now, it may be bad 
taste to comment on personal peculiarities in a public jour- 
nal, but it is very bad judgment for the highest officer of 
the House of Commons to seek to regulate such comments. 
He might have done it had he lived fifty years ago. He 
cannot do it now with any safety to his own dignity or 
comfort. Conditions have changed, and the surest way to 
foster a practice which careful journalists would avoid is to 
make to much ot it. 


We are happy to be able to announce. that the admirable 
bill for the suppression of corruption recently passed by the 
Legislature of Missouri, the provisions of which were noted 
in these columns, has been signed by the Governor of that 
State and has become.a law. It is fortunate that the State 
has in the Civil Service Reform Association, which drew up 
and urged the bill, an organization that may be depended . 
on to secure its enforcement so far as possible. Should this 
be done, Missouri will add one more to its claims to be con- 
sidered one of the most progressive States of the Union. 


The confidence in Mr. Morton, the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, awakened by his previous career, has been confirmed 
by the first weeks of his administration. One of the first 
steps he took was to promote a botanist who had been doing 
excellent work in botany and who had neglected politics, 
and he made this appointment the occasion to announce 
that he very much preferred efficiency in the department to 
party zeal. He has now relieved the former statistician 
of the department, and appointed Judge Robinson, the 

resent Commissioner of Labor for the State of Michigan. 

his gentleman enjoys a reputation of the highest character, 
not only for the fairness of his work, but for rare skill and 
intelligence in his peculiar line. No one who has had any- 
thing to do with the use of statistics is ignorant of the exas- 
perating nature of bad work in their compilation. When 
they are not collected and collated with intelligence their 
quantity only makes them worse. Judge Robinson has the 
happy faculty of arranging them on the lines where they 
not only do not deceive, but where they throw the greatest 
light on the points of real importance. He will have a very 
broad and difficult field in the Agricultural Department, but 
it is a most fertile one for a competent cultivator. It now 
_looks as if a part of the government work which has here- 
tofore been a source of amused wonder more than of any- 
thing else to sensible men is to be made really useful. The 
farmers’ substantial and permanent interests are to receive 
more attention than their votes. 


Why should drunkards necessarily be confused with crim- 
inals ig the eye and by the hand of the law? A man who 
gets drunk and appears in public unable to contro! himself 

of course a violator of the law for his offence provided. 
But he is quite a different source of disturbance and danger 
from the man who robs or assaults peaceful and orderly citi- 
zens. But the courts can only dismiss him or send him to 
“the island.” There he consorts with real criminals, and 
his self-respect being broken down by his G:sgrace, he may 
easily become a permanent and dangerous member of that 
strange fraternity. A bill has been introduced in each 
House at Albany authorizing the purchase of land in West- 
chester County for the se of founding what is called a 
drunkards’ colony. Offenders who are guilty of drunken- 
ness not accompanied by distinct crime are to be sent to this 
oo and subjected to a course of really corrective discipline, 

neluding regular and sufficient labor, while every effort will 

be made to win them to give up their vicious habit. Nat- 
urally the percentage of recoveries, if we may use that term, 
will not be large, but whatever it is it will be clear gain. 
And if no good is done, at least there is the inestimable ad- 
vantage over the present barbarous and wicked method 
that there is no harm done. With good management a col- 
ony of this sort may be of incalculable benefit. 


















































































































































































































































REAR-ADMIRAL A. E. K. BENHAM, U.S.N 
Frow a Phot 


ywraph by ‘Taner, San Francisco, 


THREE AMERICAN FLAG-OFFICERS., 


Great differences of opinion upon the subject of promo- 
tion exist among the officers of our navy. By law and regu- 
lation an officer is now advanced step by step, grade after 
grade, solely by a seniority rule. | All other things being 
equal, the man who is graduated head of his class remains 
licad of his class, and the order of precedence from top to 
bottom goes on until death as it was regulated by the scho- 
lastic achievements of boyhood. 

An active minority believe this to be all wrong, and are 
never weary in asserting that seniority promotion is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the service. Their remedy 
lies in some form of selection which will enable the amplest 
equipment and the finest aptitudes to attain rapidly the 
higher grades, where, should occasion arise, the goverument 
will have at its disposal the best material. 

A majority of the officers oppose selection with a bitter- 
ness and a contumely that would appall less débonnaire and 
undaunted advocates. They deny that the evils exist, and 
hold that seniority promotion must give and has given the 
average man mentally and the best man physically, and all 
that is needed is such a readjustment of the laws as will 
enable the flag and commanding grades to be reached earlier. 
Between both these classes are the cynically philosophical 
trimmers, who claim that theoretically the selectionists are 
all right, but practically the non-selectionists have the cold 
end of the poker. These concede that selection will un- 
doubtedly result in the discovery and employment of the 
best, but who, they ask, with a fine humor—who are to do 
the selecting? Surely not the men who want to be promoted 
over the heads of their seniors, and as certainly not the 
seniors whose heads ache at the mere suggestion. They scoff 
at boards, and point to the blighting influences of other Star 
Chamber organizations in the past, and hint that only when 
the cherubim and seraphim consent to act can true selec- 
tion—oh, always the best!—be attained. 

The question is still an open one, but that the existing 
system is not without merits is amply proved by the records 
of the three men who by its operation have risen to com- 
— our representative squadrons in the Columbian Naval 
Review. . 
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Rear-Admiral Bancroft Gherardi is the senior officer of the 
United States navy, and as the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet of reception tlies at his mast-head the blue flag of sen 
iority. Gherardi was born in Louisiana in 1832, and at the 
age of fourteen received from his uncle, then Secretary of 
the Navy. his warrant as a midshipman, the appointment 
being credited to Massachusetts. His first service was on 
the ship of the line Oféo in the Pacific, and on the steam 

sloop Saranae of the home station, After passing his ex 

amination he was attached to the St, Loves, of the Mediter 

ranean squadron, and there took part in’ that memorable 
assertion of the rights of American nationality by Captain 
Ingraham when the Austrian officials refused to give up the 
revolutionist Michael Kosta, who had already taken out his 
first papers as an American citizen. The captain of the St. 
Louis became the popular hero, and even after the lapse of 
forty veurs the incident is still regarded with pride by every 
American sea oflicer. In 1855 Gherardi was commissioned 
Master, and soon after Lieutenant, and after service on the 
home station, found himself at the outbreak of the civil war 
on-board the Lancaster in the South Pacitic. In 1862 he was 
made Lieutenant-Commander, and after most active and 
useful duty was appointed at the age of thirty to his first 
command, the Choenra. He was constantly employed un 

der Farragut, took part in all the memorable battles of that 
famous leader, and was conspicuous for his energy and 
activity in all the duties assigned him.’ He was commis 

sioned Commander in 1866, attached to the Pacific squadron, 
Where he again returned when promoted to Captain in 1874 

From 1877 to 1880 he commanded the flag-ship of the Medi 
terranean squadron, and after being made a Commodore in 
1884, was on duty as member of the examining board and as 
governor of the Naval Home. in 1887 he was promoted to 
Rear-Admiral, and ordered to the command of the Navy- 
yard, New York. In 1889 he was detailed for the com- 
mand of the North Atlantic station, and his conspicuous 
services in Haiti and in command of the squadron sent 
east from the Pacific are too recent to need recapitula- 
tion. His total service extends over forty-seven years, dur- 
ing which time he has been nearly twenty-six years at sea, 
fifteen and a half years on shore duty, and e@nly six years on 
leave or unemployed. 

Rear-Admiral A. E. K. Benham is the fourth ranking 
officer of the United States navy, and was appointed to the 
service in 1847 from the State of New York. His earliest 
services were in the East Indies and in the home squadron. 
Ile returned to the Naval Academy for his final examina- 
tion, and was graduated and promoted to passed midship- 
man in 1853.. From this date to the beginning of the civil 
war he served in the Pacific, on the Coast Survey, and in the 
memorable Paraguayan expedition. In 1855 he was promoted 
Lieutenant, and in 1860-61 was attached to the Crusader, 
of the home squadron. He took part in the battle of Port 
Royal, was attached to vessels performing blockading and 
cruising duties, and in 1862 received his promotion to Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. He served with the famous West Gulf 
blockading squadron, sharing its fortunes and participating 
in all its excellent work, and after the close of the war was 
detailed to the Susquehanna, then employed on special service. 
In 1867 he was promoted to Commander, and after duty at 
the navy-yard, New York, and as Light-house Inspector, 
was ordered to the command of the monitor Canonicus, and 
subsequently of the monitor Saugus. After being promoted 
to Captain in 1875 he commanded the Richmond, on the 
Asiatic station, and when his cruise was done returned home, 
and was assigned to duty at the Portsmouth Navy-yard, and 
later to the command of the Light-house district, New York, 
the most important assignment in that line. In 1885 he was 
made a Commodore, and commanded the navy-yard at Mare 
Island, and upon his promotion to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
was ordered to the command of the South American station. 
Circumstances have prevented him reaching the limits of his 
station, as he was ordered to Europe in connection with the 
Spanish Columbian celebration, and upon the completion of 
this he was actively engaged in various duties up the Medi- 
terranean. His latest duty was to tow to Havana from Spain 
the caravels, and this was most successfully performed. Out 
of his forty-six years’ service he has been twenty-two years 
at sea, eighteen years on shore duty, and five and.a half 
years on leave or unemployed. There isa common belief in 
the service that every man who has served with Benliam 
wants to serve with him again, and there is no duty wherein 
he would be asked to lead where volunteers would not throng. 








REAR-ADMIRAL JOUN G. WALKER, U.S.N 


Popularity is sometimes meanly bought, but the affection 
and service regard for Benham are as sincere as the charac- 
ter which has evoked them. 

No officer is better known at home and abroad than Com- 
modore and acting Rear-Admiral John Grimes Walker. For 
many years he has been a most important and influential 
factor in naval affairs, and bas been gladly accepted by the 
service at large as one of its foremost representatives. He 
was born in New Hampshire, and in 1850 was appointed a 
midshipman from Iowa. After a year’s service at the Naval 
Academy, he was detailed to the Pacific squadron, and upon 
his return in 1856 was graduated and promoted to passed 
midshipman. He saw service in Brazil and off our coast, 
receiving his commission as Lieutenant in 1858. His first war 
service was in the West Gulf blockading squadron, and he 
took part in Farragut’s passage of the forts and the capture 
of New Orleans. For the next two years he was engaged 
in all the hot work upon the Mississippi and adjacent rivers. 
In 1862 he commanded, as Lieutenant-Commander, the Baron 
de Kalb, took part in the operations against Vicksburg, in the 
two attacks on Haines Bluff, in the engagement at Arkansas 
Post, in the expedition up the Yazoo, the attack on Fort 
Pemberton and the capture of Yazoo City; commanded the 
naval battery ashore at the siege of Vicksburg, and was soon 
afterwards transferred to the North Atlantic squadron. He 
assisted in the capture of Wilmington, and until the end of the 
war was as actively and honorably engaged on the Atlantic 
coast as he had been on the Mississippi River. He was ad- 
vanced certain numbers for conspicuous service, and was 
commissioned a Commander in 1866. After duty on board 
the Shawmut in Brazil, and with the Sabine on special service, 
he was detailed for duty at the Naval Academy, as Light- 
house Inspector and as Secretary of the Light-house Board. 
He was made a Captain in 1877, saw two years’ work subse- 
quently in connection with a Western railroad, to which he 
brought his characteristic energy and ability, and was then 
ordered to sea in command of the Powhatan on the North 
Atlantic station. In 1881 he was made chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, held the office for eight years, and then, with 
the acting commission of a Rear-Admiral, was assigned to 
the command of the well-known squadron of evolution. 
When this was dispersed, he was given the command of the 
North Atlantic station. Ip his forty-three years’ service he 
has been seventeen years at sea, twenty years upon shore 
duty, and but five years on leave or unemployed. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 






AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REFUGEES,” ‘‘ THE GREAT SHADOW,” ‘‘ MICAH CLARKE,” ETC. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE “GLORIA SCOTT.” 
HAVE some papers here,” said my friend Sherlock 
Holmes, as we sat one winter's night on either 
side of the fire, “which I really think, Watson, it 
would be worth your while to glance over. These 
are the documents in the extraordinary case of the 
(/oria Seott, and this is the message which struck Justice 
f the Peace Trevor dead with horror when he read it.” 





weather - beaten face, and blue eyes which were keen to 
the verge of fierceness. Yet he had a reputation for kind- 
ness and charity on the country -side, and was noted for 
the leniency of his sentences from the bench. 

‘‘One evening shortly after my arrival we were sitting 
over a glass of port after dinner when young Trevor began 
to talk about those habits of observation and inference 
which I had already formed into a system, although I had 
not yet appreciated the part which they were to play in my 


“FIXED HIS LARGE BLUE EYES UPON ME WITH A STRANGE WILD STARE.” 


He had picked from a drawer a little tarnished cylinder, 
and undoing the tape, he handed me a short note scrawled 
upon a half-sheet of slate-gray paper. , 

“The supply of game for London is going steadily up,” 
it ran. ‘‘Head-keeper Hudson, we believe, has been now 
told to receive all orders for fly-paper and for preservation 
of oy hen pheasant’s life.” 

s I glanced up from reading this enigmatical message 
I saw Holmes chuckling at the expression upon my face. 

** You look a little bewildered,” said he. 

‘**I cannot see how such a message as this could inspire 
horror. It seems to me to be rather grotesque than other- 
wise.” 

‘Very likely. Yet the fact remains that the reader, who 
was.a fine robust old man, was knocked clean down by it as 
if it had been the butt end of a pistol.” 

‘You arouse my curiosity,” said I. “But why did you 
say just now that there were very particular reasons why I 
should study this case?” 

‘* Because it was the first in which I was ever wn a ael 

T had often endeavored to elicit from my companion what 
had first turned his mind in the direction of criminal re- 
search, but had never caught him before in a communicative 
humor. Now he sat forward in his arm-chair, and spread 
out the documents upon his knees. Then he lit his pipe, 
and sat for some time smoking and turning them over. 

‘*You never heard me talk of Victor Trevor?” he asked. 
‘He was the only friend I made during the two years I was 
at college. I was never a very sociable fellow, Watson, 
always rather fond of moping in my rooms and workin 
out my own little methods of t cage. so that I never mix 
much with the men of my year. 
had few athletic tastes, and then we Bor of study was quite 
distinct from that of the other fellows, so that we bad no 
points of contact at all. Trevor was the only man I knew, 


common, and. it was a bond of union when I found that he 


lan 
is a little hamlet just to the north of Lan 
try of the Broads. house was an old-fashioned, wide- 







fencing and boxing I . 


. deal of digging by your cal- 
losities.’ ue . 


ets 


life. The old man evidently thought that his son was ex- 
aggerating in his description of one or two trivial feats 
which I had performed. 

‘**Come,now, Mr. Holmes,’ said he, laughing good-humor- 
edly, ‘I'm an-excellent subject, if you can de- 
duce anything from me.’ 

‘«*] fear there is not very much,’ I answer- 
ed. ‘I might suggest that you have gone - 
about in fear of some personal attack within 
the last twelvemonth.’ 

‘‘The laugh faded from his lips, and he 
stared at me in great surprise. 

“ «Well, that’s true enough,’ said he. ‘ You 
know, Victor,’ turning to his son, ‘when we 
broke up that poaching gang they swore to 
knife us, and Sir Edward Holly has actually 
been attacked. I’ve always been on my guard 
since then, though I have no idea how you 
know it.’ 

***You have a very handsome stick,’ I 
answered. ‘By the inscription I observed 
that you had not had it more than a year. 
But you have taken some pains to bore the 
head of it and pour melted lead into the hole 
so as to make it a formidable weapon. I 
argued that you would not take such pre- 
cautions unless you had some danger to fear.’ 

*** Anything else?’ he ask- 
ed, smiling. 

iy Tou bave boxed a good 
deal in your youth.’ 

***Right again. How did 

‘ou know it? Is my nose 
— a little out of the 
ight?’ . 

***No,’said I. ‘It is your 
ears. They have the pecu- 
liar flattening and thicken- 
ing which mark the box- 
ing-man.’ 

“** Anything else?’ 

«You have done a good 


‘** Made all my money at 
the gold. lds.’ 

***'You have been in New 
Zealand. 


eee R t again.’ 

% ‘Yor have visited Ja- 
n.’ 

*** Quite true.’ 

***And you have been 
most intimately associated 
with some one whose ini- 
tials were J. A., and whom 
you afterwards. were eager 


Siler, 


“You can 


son, how shocked both his 


“WHILE TIE CHAPLAIN STOOD WITH A SMOKING PISTOL IN HIS HAND.” 


son and I were. His attack did not last long, however, for 
when we undid his collar and sprinkled the water from 
one of the finger-glasses over his face, he gave a gasp or 
two and sat up. 

** “Ah, boys,’ said he, forcing a smile, ‘I hope I haven't 
frightened you. Strong as I look, there is a weak place in 
my heart, and it does not take much to knock me over. 
don’t know how you manage this, Mr. Holmes, but it seems 
to me that all the detectives of fact and of fancy would be 
children in your hands. That’s your line of life, 
sir, and you may take the word of a man who has 
seen something of the world. 

‘‘And that recommendation, with the exagger- 
ated estimate of my ability with which he pre- 
faced it, was, if you will believe me, Watson; the 
very first thing which ever made me feel that a 
profession might be made out of what had up to 
that time been the merest hobby. At the moment, 
however, I was too much concerned at the sudden 
illness of my host to think of anything else. 

3 me, hope that I have said nothing to pain you?’ 
said I. 

‘*** Well, you certainly touched upon rather a 
tender point. Might I ask how you know and 
how much you know?’ He spoke now in a half- 
jesting fashion, but a look of terror still Jurked at 
the back of his eyes. 

*““* It is simplicity itself,’ said I. ‘When you 
bared your arm to draw that fish into the boat I 
saw that J. A. had been tattooed in the bend of the 
elbow. The letters were still legible, but it .was 
perfectly clear from their blurred appearance and 
from the staining of the skin round them that 
efforts had been made to obliterate them. It was 
obvious, then, that those initials had once been very 
fumiliar to you, and that you had afterwards 
wished to forget them.’ : 

*** What an eye you have!’ he cried, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘It is just as you say. But we won't 
talk of it. Of all ghosts the ghosts of our old 
lovers are the worst. Come into the billiard-room 
and have a quiet cigar.’ 


‘*From that day, amid all his cordiality, there 
was always a touch of suspicion in Mr. Trevor's 
manner towards me. Even his son remarked it. 
‘You’ve given the governor such a turn,’ said he, 
‘that he'll never be sure again of what you know 
and what you don’t know.’ He did not mean to 
show it, I am sure, but it was so strongly in his 
mind that it peeped out at every action. At 
last I became so convinced that I. was causing 
him uneasiness that I drew imy visit to a close. 
On the very day, however, before I left an ing- 
dent occurred which proved in the sequel to be of im- 
portance. 

“* We were sitting out upon the lawn on garden chairs, the 
three of us, basking in the sun and admiring the view across 
























































































































































































































the Broads, when the maid came out to say that there was 
aman at the door who wanted to see Mr, Trevor. 

*** What is his name?’ asked my host 

«He would not give um 

“* What does he want, then” 

**He says that you know him, and that he only wants a 
moment's conversation 

**Show him round here 

‘An instant afterwards there appeared a little wizened 
fellow with a cringing manner and a shambling stvle of 
walking. He wore :in open jacket, with a sploteh of tar on 
the sleeve. a red and black check shirt, dungaree trousers, 
and heavy boots badly worn. His face was thin and brown 
and crafty, with a perpetual smile upon it which showed an 
irregular line of yellow teeth, and his crinkled hands were 
half closed in a way that is distinctive of sailors. As he 
came slouching across the Jawn I heard Mr. Trevor make a 

- sort of hiccoughing noise in his throat, and jumping out of 
his chair he ran into the house. He was back in a moment 
and I smelt a strong reek of brandy as he passed me 

‘+ Well, my man,’ said he, ‘what can I do for you?’ 

* The sailor stood looking at him with puckered eyes, and 
With the same loose-lipped smile upon his face: 

** Yon don’t know me? be asked. 

*** Why, dear me, it is sitrely Hudson,’ said Mr. Trevor, 
in a tone of surprise : 

‘** Hudson it is, sir,’ said,the seaman. ‘ Why, it’s thirty 
years and more since I saw you last. Here you are in your 
house, and me still picking My salt meat out of the harness 
cask.’ : 

‘**Tut! You will find that I have not forgotten old 
times,’ cried Mr. Trevor, and walking towards the sailor, 
he said something in a low voice. * Go into the kitchen,’ he 
continued, out loud, ‘and you will get food and drink. I 
have no doubt that I shall find you a situation.’ 

‘««Thank you, sir,’ said the seaman, tonching his forelock. 
‘I'm just off a two-yearer in an eight-knot tramp, short- 
handed at that, and [I wants a rest. IT thought ['d get it 
either with Mr. Beddoes or with you.’ 

‘“* Ah! cried Mr. Trevor; ‘you know where Mr. Bed- 
does is?’ 

“* Bless you, sir, I know where all my old friends are,’ 
said the fellow with a sinister smile, and slouched off after 
the maid to the kitchen 

“Mr. Trevor mumbled something to us about having been 
shipmates with the man when he was going back to, the dig- 
gings, and then, leaving us on the lawn, he went in-doors 
An hour later when we entered the house we found him 
stretched dead drunk upon the dining-room sofa. The whole 
incident left a most ugly impression upon my mind, and I 
was not sorry next day to leave Donnithorpe behind me, 
for I felt that my presence must be a source of embarrass- 
ment to my friend. 

‘* All this occurred during the first month of the long va- 
cation. I went up to my London rooms, where I spent seven 
weeks working out a few experiments in organic chemistry. 
One day, however, when the autumn was far advanced and 
the vacation drawing to a close, I received a telegram from 
my friend imploring me to return to Donnithorpe, and say- 
ing that he was in great-aeed of my advice and assistance. 
Ol eae I dropped everything, and set out for the north 
once more. 

. “He met me with the dog-cart at the station, and I saw 
at a glance that the last tw@ months had been very trying 
ones for him. He had ggpwn thin and careworn, and had 
lost the loud cheery ner for which he had been re- 
markable. < 

«The governor is dying,’ were the first words he said. 

**«Tmpossible!’ I cried. ‘ What is the matter? 

‘** Apoplexy. Nervous shock. He’s been on the verge 
all day. doubt if we shall find him alive.’ 

‘*T was, as you may think, Watson, horrified at this unex- 
pected news. 

‘** What has caused it?’ I asked. 

‘** Ah, that is the point. Jump in, and we can talk it over 
while we drive. You remember that fellow who came upon 
thé evening before you left us?’ 

‘** Perfectly.’ 

““«Do you know who it was that we let into the house 
that day?’ 

‘**T have no idea.’ 

“*<Tt was the devil, Holmes,’ he cried. 

‘‘T stared at him in astonishment. 

‘** Yes, it was the devil himself. We have not had a peace- 
ful hour since—not one. The governor has never held up 
his head from that evening, and now the life has been 
crushed out of him, and his heart broken all through this 
accursed Hudson.’ 

‘«* What power had he, then?’ 

‘** Ah, that is what I would give so much to know. The 
kindly, charitable, good old governor; how could he have 
fallen into the clutches of such a ruffian! But I am so glad 
that you have come, Holmes. I trust very much to — 
judgment and discretion, and I know that you will advise 
me for the best.’ 

‘* We were dashing along the smooth white country road, 
with the long stretch of the Broads in front of us glimmer- 

aa light of the setting sun. From a grove upon 
lready see the high chimneys and the flag- 
the squire’s dwelling. 
the fellow gardener,’ said*my com- 
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You wouldn't believe harm of your poor old father, would 
you, lady” He was very much moved, and shut himself up 
in the study all day, where I could see through the window 
that he was busily writing. That evening there came what 
seemed to me to be a grand release, for Hudson told us that 
he was going to leave us. He walked into the dining-room 
as we sat after dinner, and announced his intention in the 
thick voice of a half-drunken man. ‘‘ I’ve had enough of 
Norfolk.” said he. ** PH rundown to Mr. Beddoes in Hamp 
shire. He'll be as glad to see me as you were, I dare say.” 
You're not going away in an unkind spirit, Hudson, I 
hope,” said my father, with a tameness which made my blood 
boil. ** ve not had my ‘pology,” said he, sulkily, glancing 
in my direction. ** Vietor, you will acknowledge that you 
have used this worthy fellow rather roughly,” said the dad, 
turning to me. “On the contrary, I think that we have 
both shown extraordinary patience towards him,” Tan 
swered, °° Oh, you do, do you?” he snarled. ** Very good, 
mate. We'll see about that.” He slouched out of the room, 
and half an hour afterwards left the house, leaving my 
father in a state of pitiable nervousness, Night after night 
IT heard him pacing his room, and it was just as he was 
recovering his confidence that the blow at last fell.’ 

“+ And how’ T asked, eagerly 

‘Tn a most extraordinary fashion. A letter arrived for 
my father yesterday evening, bearing the Fordingbridge 
post-mark., My father read it, clapped both his hands to his 
head, and began running round the room in Jittle cireles like 
a man who has been driven out of his senses. When I at 
last drow him down on to the sofa, his mouth and eyelids 
were all puckered on one side, and 1 saw that he: had a 
stroke. Dr. Fordham came over at onee; we put him to 
bed; but the paralysis has spread) He has shown no sign of 
returning consciousness, and T think that we shall hardly 
tind him alive.’ 

**You horrify me, Trevor’ I cried.‘ What, then, could 
have been in this letter to cause so dreadful a result?’ 

‘+ Nothing. There lies the inexplicable part of it. The 
message was absurd and trivial. Ah,my God, it is as I 
feared! : 

**As he spoke we came round the curve of the avenue, 
and saw in the fading light that every blind in the house 
had been drawn down, As we dashed up to the door, my 
friend's face convulsed with grief, a gentleman in black 
emerged from it 

** When did it happen, doctor?’ asked Trevor 

‘** Almost immediately after you left. 

‘* Did he recover consciousness” 

‘+ For an instant before the end.’ 

** Any message for me’ 

** Only that the papers were in the back drawer of the 
Japanese cabinet.’ 

‘My friend ascended with the doctor to the chamber of 
death, while I remained in the study, turning the whole 
matter over and over in my head, and feeling as sombre as 
ever I had done in my life. What was the past of this Tre- 
vor—pugilist, traveller, and gold-digger, and how -had he 
placed himself in the power of this acid-faced seaman? Why, 
too, should he faint at an allusion to the half-effaced initials 
upon his arm, and die of fright when he had a letter from 
Fordingbridge? Then I remembered that Fordingbridge was 
in Hampshire, and that this Mr. Beddoes, whom the seaman 
had gone to visit, and presumably to blackmail, had also 
been mentioned as living in Hampshire. The letter then 
might either have come from Hudson, the seaman, saying 
that he had betrayed the guilty secret which appeared to 
exist, or from Beddoes, warning an old confederate that 
such a betrayal was imminent. So far it seemed clear 
enough. But then how could this letter be trivial and gro- 
tesque, as described by the son? He must have misread it. 
If so, it must have been one of those ingenious secret codes 
which mean one thing while they seem to mean another. I 
must see this letter. If there were a hidden meaning in it 
I was confident that I could pluck it forth. For an hour I 
sat pondering over it in the gloom, until at last a weeping 
maid brought in a lamp, and. close at her heels came my 
friend Trevor, pale but composed, with these very papers 
which lie upon my knee held in his.grasp. He sat down 
opposite to me, drew the lamp to the edge of the table, and 
handed me a short note scribbled, as you see, upon a single 
sheet of gray paper. ‘The supply of game for London is 
going steadily up,’ it ran. ‘Head-keeper Hudson, we be- 
lieve, has been now told to receive all orders for fly-paper 
and for preservation of your hen pheasant’s life.’ 

‘‘I dare say my face looked as bewildered as yours did 
just now when first I read this message. Then I re-read it 
very carefully. It was evidently as I had thought, and some 
secret meaning must lie buried in this strange combination 
of words. Or could it be that there was a prearranged sig- 
nificance to such phrases as ‘fly-paper’ and ‘hen pheasant’? 
Such a meaning would be arbitrary, and could not be de- 
duced in any way. And yet | was loth to believe that this 
was the case, and the presencé of the word Hudson seemed 
to siow that the subject of the message was as I had guessed, 
and thatjt was from Beddoes rather than from the sailor. I 
tried it backwards, but the combination ‘life pheasant’s hen’ 
was not encouraging. Then I tried alternate words, but 
neither ‘the of for’ nor ‘supply gate London’ promised 
to throw any light upon it. ee . 

‘* And then in an instant the of the riddle was in my 

nning with the 


hands, and I saw that every third word, 
ve a message which might well drive old Tre- 


first, would 
vor to despair. 
“It was short and terse the wasting as I now read it to 
my companion: ; - 
wae game is up. Hudson has told all. Fly for your 
'e UJ . 
** Victor Trevor sank his face into his shaking hands. ‘It 
ee ane ‘ This.is worse than death, 
i means disgrace as well. But what is the meaning: of 
these ‘‘ head-keepers” and ‘ hen pheasants” ?’ 


‘** Alas! Holmes, J fear that it is one of sin and shame.’ 
cried my friend. ‘But from you I shall have no secrets. 
Here is the statement which was drawn up by my father 
when he knew that the danger from Hudson had become 
imminent. 1] found it in the Japanese cabinet, as he told 
the doctor. Take it and read it to me, for I have neithe: 
the strength nor the courage to do it myself.’ 

** These: are the very papers, Watson, which he handed to 
me, and T will read them to you as | read them in the old 
study that night to him. They are endorsed outside, as you 
see, ‘Some particulars of the voyage of the barque Gloria 
Scott from her leaving Falmouth on the 8th October, 1855, 
to her destruction in N, Lat. 15° 20’, W. Long. 25° 14’, on 
November 6th.’ It is in the form of a letter, and runs in 
this way: 


‘My DEAR, DEAR SON,—now that approaching disgrace 
begins to darken the closing years of my life, 1 can write 
with all truth and honesty that it is not the terror of the 
Jaw, it is not the loss of my position in the county, nor is it 
my fall in the eyes of all who have known me which cuts 
me to the heart, but itis the thought that you should come 
to blush for me—you who love me, and who have seldom, I 
hope, had reason to do other than respect me. But if the 
blow falls which is forever hanging over me, then I should 
wish you to read this that you may know straight from me 
how far I have been to blame. On the other hand, if all 
should go well (which may kind God Almighty graotty, then 
if by any chance this paper should be still undestroyed and 
should fall into your hands, I conjure you by all you hold 
sacred, by the memory of your dear mother, and by the love 
which has been between us, to hurl it into the fire, and to 
never give one thought to it again, 

‘If, then, your eye goes on to read this line, I know that 
I shall already have been exposed and dragged from my 
home, or, as is more likely, for you know that my heart is 
weak, be lying with my tongue sealed forever in death. 
In either case the time for suppression is past, and every 
word which I tell you is the naked truth, and this I swear, 
as I hope for mercy. 

‘*My name, dear Jad, is not Trevor. I was James Armi- 
tage in my younger days, and you can understand now the 
shock that it wag to me a few weeks ago when your college 
friend addressed me in words which seemed to imply that 
he had surprised my secret. As Armitage it was that I en- 
tered a London banking-house, and as Armitage I was con. 
victed of breaking my country’s Jaws, and was sentenced 
to transportation, Do not think very harshly of me, laddie. 
It was a debt of honor, so called, which I had to pay, and I 
used money which was not my own to do it, in the certainty 
that I could replace it before there could be any possibility 
of its being missed. But the most dreadful ill luck pur- 
sued me. The money which I had reckoned upen never came 
to hand, and a premature examination of accounts ex 
my deficit. The case might have been dealt leniently with, 
but the laws were more harshly administered thirty years 
ago than now, and on my twenty-third birthday r. ound 
myself chained as a felon with thirty-seven other convicts 
in the ‘tween-decks of the barque Gloria Scott, bound for 
Australia. 

‘‘Tt was the year ‘55, when the Crimean war was at its 
height, and the old convict ships had been largely used as 
transports in the Black Sea. The government was com- 
pelled, therefore, to use smaller and less suitable vessels for 
sending out their prisoners. The Gloria Scott had been in the 
Chinese tea trade, but she was an old-fashioned, heavy-bowed, 
broad-beamed craft, and the new clippers had cut her out. 
She was a 500-ton boat, and, bestdes her thirty-eight gaol- 
birds, she carried ragsp or of a crew, eighteen soldiers, a 
captain, three mates, a doctor, a chaplain, and four warders. 
Nearly a hundred souls were in her, all told, when we set 
sail from Falmouth. 

‘*The partitions between the cells of the convicts instead 
of being of thick.oak, as is usual in convict ships, were quite 
thin and frail. The man next to me upon the left side was 
one whom I had particularly noticed when we were: led 
down the quay. was a young map, with a clear, hair- 
less face, a long thin nose, and rather nut-cracker jaws. He 
carried his head very jauntily in the air, had a snaggering 
style of walking, and was above all else remarkable for his 
extraordinary height. I don’t think any of our heads would 
come up to his shoulder, and I am sure that he could not 
have measured less than six and a half feet. It was strange 
among so many sad and weary faces to see one which was 
full of energy and resolution. The sight of it was to me 
likea fire in a snow-storm. I was glad, then, to find that he 
was my neighbor, and gladder still when in the dead of the 
night I heard a whisper close to my ear, and found that he 
had managed to cut an opening in the board: which sepa- 


us. 

‘** Hullo, chummy!” said be, ‘ what's your name and what 
are you here for?’ 

a answered him, and asked in turn who I was talking 
with. 

“I'm Jack Prendergast,’ said he,‘and, by God! you'll 
learn to bless my name before agli done with me.’ 

‘*T remembered hearing of his case, for it was one which 
had made an immense sensation throughout the country. 
some time before my own arrest. He was a man of 
family and of great ability, but of inne vicious 
who had by an ingenious system of. fraud obtained huge 
sums of money from the og London merchants. 

“*Ha, ha! You remember my case?’ said he, proudly. 

‘* * Very well indeed.’ 

«Then. maybe you remember something queer.about it?’ 

‘** What was that then?’ wis 

“<<«T'd had myn @ quarter of a million, hadn’t LY 

“* “So it was said.’ 

eS: none was recovered, eh 
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board. Prendergast was the leader, and his money was 
ine Motive power. 

*T’ve a partner.’ said he,‘a rare good man, as true asa 
tock to a barrel. He’s got the dibbs, he has; and where do 

ou think he is at this moment? Why, he’s the chaplain of 

iis ship—the chaplain, no less! He came aboard with a 
jack coat and his papers right, and money enough in his 
ox to buy the thing right up from keel to main-truck. The 
rew are his, body and soul. He could buy em at so much 
. gross with a cash discount, and he did it before ever they 
igned on. He’s got two of the warders, and Mercer, the 
-econd mate, and he'd get the captain himself if he thought 
him worth it.’ 

‘* «What are we to do, then?’ I asked. 

‘** What do you think?’ said he. ‘ We'll make the coats 
of some of these soldiers redder than ever the tailor did.’ 

‘* But they are armed,’ said I. 

‘** And so shall we be, my boy. There's a brace of pis- 
tols for every mother’s son of us, and if we can’t carry this 
ship, with the crew at our back, it’s time we were all sent to. 
a young misses’ boarding-school. You speak to your mate 
upon the left to-night, and see if he is to be trusted.’ 

‘‘T did so, and found my other neighbor to be a young fel- 
low in much the same position as myself, whose crime had 
been forgery. His name was Evans, but he afterwards 
changed it, like myself, and he.is now a rich and prosperous 
man in the south of England. He was ready enough to 
join the conspiracy, as the only means of saving ourselves, 
and before we had crossed the Bay there were only two of 
the prisoners who were not in the secret. One of these was 
of weak mind, and we did not dare to trust him, and the 
other was suffering from jaundice, and could not be of any 
use to us. 

‘*From the beginning there was really nothing to prevent 
us from taking possession of the ship. The crew were a set 
of ruffians specially picked for the job, The sham chaplain 
came into our cells to exhort us, carrying a black bag sup- 
posed to be full of tracts, and so often did he come that by 
the third day we had each stowed away at the foot of our 
beds a file, a brace of pistols, a pound of powder, and twenty 
slugs. Two of the warders were agents of Prendergast, 
and the second mate was his right-hand man. The captain, 
the two mates, two warders, Lieutenant Martin, his eighteen 
soldiers, — the doctor were all that we had against us. 
Yet, safe as it was, we determined to neglect no precaution, 
and to make our attack suddenly by night. It came, how- 
ever, more quickly than we expected, and in this way: 

‘*One evening, about the third week after our start, the 
doctor had céme down to see one of the prisoners who was 
iH, and putting lis hand down on the bottom of his bunk he 
felt the outline of the pistols. If he had been silent, he 
might have blown the whole thing, but he was a nervous 
little chap, so he gave a cry of surprise, and turned so pale 
that the man knew what was up in an instant and seized 
him. He was gagged before he could give the alarm and tied 
down upon thé bed. He had unlocked the door that led to 
the deck, and we were through it in a rush. The two sen- 
tries were shot, down, and so was a corporal who came run- 
ning to see what was the mattcr. There were two more 
soldiers at the door of the state-room, and their muskets 
seemed not to be loaded, for they never fired upon us, and 
they were shot while trying to fix their bayonets.. Then we 
rushed on into the captain’s cabin, but as we pushed open 
the door there was an explosion from within, and there he 
lay with his brains smeared over the chart of the Atlantic 
which was pinned upon the table, while the chaplain stood 
with a ee in bis hand at his elbow. The two 
mates had been seized by the. crew, and the whole 
business seemed to be settled. 

‘* The state-room was next the cabin,and we flocked in there 
and flopped down on the settees, all speaking together, for 
we were F we mad with the feeling that we were free once 
more. There were lockers all round, and Wilson, the sham 
chaplain, knocked one of them in, and pulled out a dozen of 
brown sherry. We cracked off the necks of the bottles, 
poured the stuff out into tumblers, and were just tossing 
them off when, in an instant, without warning, there came 
the roar of muskets in our ears, and the saloon was so full 
of smoke that we could not see across the table. When it 
cleared again the place was e shambles. Wilson and eight 
others were wriggling on the ee each other on the floor, 
and the blood and the brown sherry on that table turn me 
sick now when I think of it. We-were so cowed by the 
sight that I think we should have given the job up if it had 
not been for Prendergast. He bellowed like a bull, and 
rushed for the door with all that were left alive at bis heels. 
Out we ran, and.there on the poop were the lieutenant and 
ten of his men. The swin mag te ye above the saloon table 

y 


the mates, and the 

‘*tIt was over them that the great quarrel arose. There were 
many of us who were enough to win back our freedom 
and yet who had no to have murder on our souls. It 


was one thing to the soldiers over with their muskets 
in their bende, end it was avother to stand by while men 
were being killed in cold blood. Eight of us—five convicts 
and three sailors—said that we w not see it done. But 
and those who were with 
bh Our only chance of safety lay in making a clean job 
of it, said he, and he would not leave a tongue with power 
to 


in a witness-box. It. came to our sharing the 
fate of die palsonam, bet.ab lana said that if we wished 
we might take a boat.and go. We jumped at the offer, for 
we were already sick of these bloodthirsty doings,and we saw 


that there would be worse before it was done. We were 
given a suit of sail Seen mare ot Wener, Veo caaks, 


one of junk a compass. Prender- 
gast threw us Aken us that we were ship- 
wrecked any dapetrsanemied in lat. 15° and 
SS id then cut the painter and let us go. 
“And now to the most su ng part of my story, 
my dear son. The en had ha the fore- a 
during the but now, as we left them, they brought it 
square again, as there was a light wind from the north 
and east, the began to draw slowly away from us. 
ts, Evans I, who were the most of the 
party, were sitting in the shéete working out our position 
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and planning what coast we should make for. It was a nice 
question, for the Cape de Verdes were about five Inundred 
miles to the north pe and the African coast about seven 
hundred to the east. On the whole, as the wind was coming 
round to the north, we thought that Sierra Leone might be 
best, and turned our head in that direction, the barque being 
at that time nearly hull down on our starboard quarter. 
Suddenly, as we looked at her, we saw a dense black cloud 
of smoke shoot up from her, which hung like a moustrous 
tree upon the sky-line. A few seconds later a roar like 
thunder burst upon our ears, and as the smoke thinned away 
there was no sign left of the Gloria Scott. In an instant we 
swept the boat's head round again, and pulled with all our 
strength for the place where the haze, still trailing over the 
water, marked the scene of this catastrophe. It was a long 
hour before we reached it, and at first we feared that we 
had come too late to save any one. A splintered boat and a 
number of crates and fragments of spars rising and falling 
on the waves showed us where the vessel had foundered; 
but there was no sign of life, and we had turned away in de- 
spair when we heard a cry for help, and saw at some dis- 
tance a piece of wreckage with a man lying stretched across 
it. When we pulled him aboard the boat he proved to be a 
young seaman of the name of Hudson, who was so burned 
and exhausted that he could give us no account of what had 
happened until the following morning. 

‘It seemed that after we had left, Prendergast and his gang 
had proceeded to put to death the five remaining prisoners. 
The two warders had been shot and thrown overboard, and 
so also had the third mate. Prendergast then descended 
into the ‘tween decks, and with his own bands cut the throat 
of the unfortunate surgeon. There only remained the first 
mate, who was a bold and active man. When he saw the 
convict approaching him with the bloody knife in his hand, 
he kicked off his bonds, which he had somehow contrived 
to loosen, and rushing down the deck, he plunged into the 
after-hold. A dozen convicts, who descended with their 
pistols in search of him, found him with a match-box in his 
hand, seated beside an open powder-barrel, which was one 
of a hundred carried on board, and swearing that he would 
blow all hands up if he were in any way molested. An in- 
stant later the explosion occurred, though Hudson thought 
it was caused by the misdirected bullet of one. of the con- 
victs rather than the mate’s match. Be the cause what it 
may, it was the end of the Gloria Scott and of the rabble who 
held command of her. : 

“Such, in a few words, my dear boy, is the history of this 
terrible business in which I was involved. Next day we 
were picked up by the brig Hotspur, bound for Australia, 
whose captain found no difficulty in believing that we were 
the survivors of a passenger ship that had foundered. The 
transport ship Gloria Scott was set down by the Admiralty 
as being lost at sea, and no word has ever leaked out as to 
her true fate. After an excellent voyage the Hotspur landed 
us at Sydney, where Evans and I changed our names, and 
made our way to the diggings, where among the crowds 
who were gathered from all nations we had no difficulty in 
losing our former identities. The rest I need not relate. We 
proapares. we travelled, we came back as rich colonials to 
Zngland, and we a country estates. For more than 
twenty — we have led peaceful and useful lives, and we 
hoped that our past was forever buried. Imagine then my 
feelings when in the seaman who came to us I recognized 
instantly the man who had been picked off the wreck. He 
had tracked us down somehow, and had set himself to live 
upos our fears. You will understand now bow it was that 
I strove to keep the peace with him, and you will in some 
measure sympathize with me in the fears which fill me now 
that he has gone from me to his other victim with threats 
upon his tongue. ; 

“Underneath is written in a hand so shaky as to be hardly 
legible:. ‘ Beddoes writes in cipher to say H. has told all. 
Sweet Lord, have mercy on our souls!’ 


** That was the narrative which I read that night to young 
Trevor, and I think, Watson, that under the circumstances 
it was a dramatic ove. The good fellow was heart-broken 
at it, and went out to the Terai tea-planting, where I hear 
that he is doing well. As to the sailor and Beddoes, neither 
of them was ever heard of again after that day on which 
the letter of warning was written. They both ages 
utterly and completely. No complaint had been lodged 
with the police, so that Beddoes had mistaken a threat for 
a deed. Hudson had been seen lurking about, and it was 
believed by the police that he had done away with Beddoes 
and had fled. For m pra —. that the —_ Age — 
actly. the o ite. think that it is most pro t 
Bolen cuaed to desperation, and believing himself to 
have been already betrayed, had revenged himself upon 
Hudson, and had fied from the country with as much money 
as he could lay his hands on. Those are the facts of the 
case, doctor, and if they are of any use to your collection, I 
am sure that they are very heartily at your service.” 


Ir would add not a little to the attractiveness of the Chi- 
cago Fair if a side exhibition could be made there of Mr. 
George W. Smalley, as the man who can keep an eye on two 
continents at once. The responsibility of pointing out the 
errors of Mr. Gladstone would be enough, in the season, for 
most men, but Mr. Smalley can do that now with one hand 
tied. behind him, and finds abundant leisure besides to point 
out what Mr. Cleveland is up to that is amiss. The other day 
he sent over a crushing criticism of Mr. Cleveland’s inaugu- 
ral address, and last week he specified several bad blunders 
which Mr. Cleveland had made in connection with Mr. 

tment. It is not necessary to rehearse them, 
one feel more than ever assured that if Mr. 
Smalley would come home and be shown at the fair in the 
original cage in which the late Artemus Ward exhibited his 
original kangaroo (the same that was “‘an amoosing little 


- cug”), the “attraction” would be one which very few Ameri- 


can citizens would pass by. 


There are a lot of interesting exhibits that the people 
would like to see at the fair, and which will not be made 
because they will not be bray of in time, or for other 
Teasons. ho can doubt, for instance, that very few spec- 
tacular items-would excite more continuous enthusiasm 


than a few cages of te villains, carefully chosen from 
? William Curtis Perry, the 


the best American 
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express-robber; in a cage with Senator Hill and Carter Har. 
rison, would draw excited crowds all day long, as would ex- 
Czar Reed and Colopel Ingersoll, behind the bars with Dr. 
Briggs. Some of these individuals might deny that they 
were desperate villains, and demur to the exhibition, but 
that would be mere prejudice on their part, for there are 
columns and reams of the most explicit newspaper evidence 
— every man of them, and hosts of believers in their 
Villany. 


As the opening of the fair approaches, and plans for get- 
ting to it begin to take definite shape, brows are bent in in- 
creasing numbers over the question, ‘‘How much will it 
cost?” It is understood that Chicago has invested about 
fifteen millions in the fair, and shivers have run up and down 
the spines of a good many intending visitors at the prospect 
of contributing even one family's share toward making good 
that considerable outlay. Recognizing this detail of the 
public anxiety, the intrepid fair-managers have lately taken 
pains to allay it. Officially and through the newspaper cor- 
respondents they solemnly aver that the fair is not going to 
be run by brigands, and that the population of Cook County 
has not been organized for systematic pillage. Rooms, they 
declare, will be absolutely procurable in sufficient numbers 
at from two to four dollars a day, while the fair restaurants 
will provide unlimited food at such various cost that the 
sojourner can choose for himself whether to pamper his 
jaded appetite or his jaded purse. It will doubtless take a 
first-rate manager to see the fair for nothing, and induce the 
management to pay bim for coming, but few people expect 
to succeed as well as that, and for the multitude of the rea- 
sonably thrifty. there is much of comforting reassurance 
about these official declarations that they are not going to Le 
plundered, and that a moderate investment will enable them 
to see a great deal more than they can possibly remember, 
and tg have a good time while they are about it. Certainly 
it dogs not seem too much to say that any individual who 
can lay hands on a hundred dollars can travel a thousand 
miles to the fair, stay there a week, see everything that can 
be seen in that time, and get home again without practising 
unwholesome self-denial, and without enduring any priva- 
tions, or suffering from anything Worse than fatigue. That 
many thousand people will travel farther than that and stay 
longer and see much more for less money is much easier to 
believe than to doubt. 


It is announced that the Congress of Representative Wo- 
men at Chicago next month is to devote part of one day to 
dress reform, with exhibitions of reformed costumes in active 
use. It is even hinted that some of the more enthusiastic 
reformers are going to wear the reformed garmefts in 
public at the fair for the benefit of the visiting public. But 
that is not the way to advance the cause. The true way: to 
help the dress-reform idea is to talk about it, and to show 
pictures of displaced ribs. That induces more or less dis- 
satisfaction with the garb of extreme fashion, and hélps to 
make women moderate. But.to put on the shapeless mi 
and short skirts of the reformets spoils everything. ng 
as woman continues to be built on ber present lines, short 
skirts and bag waists and masculine jackets will not be 
becoming to her. Doubtless Worth and all fashionable 
dress4lesigners are sinful creatures, and responsible sext 


after the brewers and distillers for the sufferings of man- 


‘three years, thereby giving good dresses a chance to get 
a 


worn out before they are thrown away. But even suc 
reform as that would be bad for trade, and, after all, it would 
affect only the rich, since the poor have to wear their clothes 
out, style or nv style, as it is. 


A worthy gentieman, a staid bachelor, who died last week, 
was the hero of a particularly delightful tale, which, possibly, 
hag not yet got into print. He was sitting in his office in 
Twenty-third Street one day when a very ble-seem- 
ing woman came in and sat down. He turned to her and 
bowed, when she said that she had thus and so the matter 
with her. He expressed polite regret, and she went on with 
8 prompt category of symptoms and ill effects, together with 
information as to what had been attempted so far for her 
relief. He said he was very sorry to learn of her ailmént, 
and wished that he could do anything to abate it. 

** But can’t you?” she asked, with visible astonishment. 

‘*T think not,” he said. ‘‘ Why don’t you seea physician?” 

She started to her feet. ‘‘ Why, isn’t this the dispensary?” 

‘‘No, madam! The dispensary is on the other corner. 
-This is the National Academy of ign.” 


In a spirited article in the Harvard Graduates’ Magatine 
Mr. Lester W. Clarke protests against the employment of 
salaried graduate coaches in col athletics. One ofjhis 
arguments against it is that it would be ominous to a ’s 
career to hire out for four or five years after ape 3 to 
coach undergtaduate athletes. Mr. Clarke thinks it mostob- 
jectionable to tempt a college graduate, with money, to do 
what is contrary to his true interests. He is earnestly op- 
posed to hired coaching on other and familiar grounds, 
which appeal more or less adage every one who has 
the interest of college athletics ently at heart to care 
more how races and games are won than who wins them. 
Nevertheless the question is perplexing, and there is some- 
thing to say on the other side. For it seems sadly wasteful 
of energy and devation to let a crew of stout young fellows 
toil through the winter and spring, and finally go to New 
London predestined to defeat, because there was no one to 
teach them the best method of rowing. What is worth do- 
ing is worth doing well. It is even worth while to row 
well, and it is excusable to wish to learn. But to make a 
business of teaching men to row well is-apparently discred- 
itable to a college graduate. 

What seems to be needed at Harvard is a vice-president 
of the University, who shall receive a salary as such, but 
shall have leisure, when the — can 8 him, to pur- 
sue the athletic devil around the stump. If the vice-presi- 
dent of the university should coach the crews and teams in 
his spare time, it is hard to see wherein'the most elevated 
sentiments would suffer. It might be necessary to have 
several vice-presidents, but that would be only a detail, the 
main point being to have enough of them, to have them 
com t, and to have them take rank and pay as vice- 
Prendents, without reference to any use that they may make 
of their E. 8. . 
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WILLIAM EDMOND CURTIs, THE HON. EDWIN‘ DUN. 


THE HON. JAMES O, BROADHEAD 
! Recently appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury United States Minister to Japan. 


ted States Minister to Switzerland. 


. YEW UNA TDATTIS > constitutional conve ; of 1861 and 1863 which | tions, being recognized rather for solidity of judgment than 
SOME 7 »p - S of the constitutional conventions of 18 + » being { 4 

OME NEW APPOINTMENTS, deposed the Confederate Legislature. He has not been in for brillianey. He was not presented by-the Senators or 
WiLtiam EpmMonp Curtis, who has been appointed one active politics recently, and, indeed, was never What might Congressional delegation of Missouri, but was selected by 

















































of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, is among the be called a practical politician. He has always been a the President himself. 


strongest young men of the anti snappers of New York. 
He is a lawyer by profession, being the son of the late 
Chief Justice Curtis of the Superior Court. He was 
one of the original committee of fifty which began what 
is known as the May movement, resulting in the Syr- 
acuse convention, He has a very large and lucrative 
practice; in fact, his business is of such importance that 
it was very difficult to persuade him to accept the office 
which he now holds. It was only after Mr. Cleveland 
insisted that it was Mr. Curtis's duty to come to the aid 
of the administration that he consented to make the 
necessary sacrifice involved in giving up his business 
for four years. Mr. Curtis is thirty-seven years, old, and 
was graduated at Trinity College in 1875. Mr. Curtis, 
like other anti-snappers, supported Grant for Mayor 
against Scott. He is secretary of the Democratic Club, 
a member of the Reform, Manhattan, and Century clubs, 
and of the Bar Association. 


In selecting a new Minister to Japan, Mr. Cleveland 
has departed somewhat from the usual custom in.such 
cases, as he has not chosen a political adherent, but has 
promoted a gentleman already in the diplomatic service, 
and peculiarly fitted for the post by his training and 
long residence in the country to which he is now accred- 
ited. Mr. Edwin Dun, of Ohio; the new Minister, has 
lived in Japan since 1872, when he went to the East as 
an assistant to General Horace Capron, then the agricul- 
tural adviser to the Japanese government. Later, Mr. 
Dun was placed in charge of the government farm at 
Sapporo in the Island of Yesso. This position he held 
for several years, and for his ability and fidelity in the 
management was decorated by the Emperor. During 
General Arthur's Presidency Mr. Dun was made Sec- 
ond Secretary of the United States Legation, and pro- 
moted to be First Secretary when Mr. Cleveland be- 
came President eight years ago. In this position he 
has continued till now. He was born in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, in 1848. The members of his family in Ohio are 
Democrats, but he has lived so long abroad that it is not 
likely that he is a very zealous partisan. 


James O. Broadhead, who. has been named as Minis- 
ter to Switzerland, has long“been a familiar figure at the 
national capital. Something like twelve years ago he 
was a member of the House of Representatives from St. 





THE HON. CARTER H. HARRISON, 
Elected Mayor of Chicago.—[See Page 349.) 


- Pierce M. B. Young, who was appointed as Minis- 
ter to Guatemala, is one of the best-known men about 
Washington. Some years ago he served in Congress 
from the State of Georgia, and was one of the prom- 
inent members of the House. He is a tall, handsome, 
soldierly man, and moves a good deal in the old South- 
ern society of the capital. During the war he was a 
very gallant and widely known cavalry officer of the 
Confederate army, and was a soldier of great dash and 
brilliancy. When Mr. Cleveland was first elected Presi- 
dent he made Mr. Young Consul-General at St. Peters- 
burg, and he performed the duties of that post satisfac- 
torily to his government. There is probably no one 
in Georgia whose selection will give more general 
satisfaction to the State than that of General Young. 


Mr. Bartlett Tripp, of South Dakota, is appointed as 
Minister to Austria-Hungary. He is probably one of 
the most accomplished men in the new Northwest, where 
he has long resided. He was one of the pioneers in 
Dakota before the Territory was divided into North 
and South Dakota. He is forty-eight years old, and 
obtained his first political preferment from Mr. Cleve- 
land during that gentleman’s first administration. He 
served then as Chief Justice of the Territory of Dakota. 
He was very active in the last campaign as a speaker, 
especially on tariff questions, and was urged by his 
friends for the place of Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, but Mr. Cleveland found in him a good 
foreign minister, and has sent him to the most austcre 
and elegant court of Europe. 

The appointment of Eben Alexander as Minister to 
Greece is another of the President’s personal selections. 
Professor Alexander is not a politician, although ‘the 
politicians of North Carolina have not only acquiesced, 
but were in advance of the appointment enthusiastically 
in favor of it. Mr. Alexander is a scholar and Professor 
of Greek in the North Carolina University, He is a 
graduate of Yale College, and has been a professor and 
acting President of the University of East Tennessee. 
It was noney due to the fact that Professor Alexander 
was personally interested in Greece and its people and 
language that Mr. Cleveland appointed hit. Be- 
sides being a scholar, he is a man of first-rate executive 


Louis, and was considered then to be one of the leading stanch Democrat, of the kind that accepted the teachin ability, as he showed when he was acting as the head of the 
lawyers of the popular branch of Congress. He is about of Thomas H. Benton, and consequently is an earnest tariff- Tennessee institution. He is a man about forty years of 
sixty-five years old. In 1861 he espoused the cause of the reformer. He is a member of the National Democratic age, and is described as of fine manner and personality, im- 
Union against the Southern Confederacy, and was amember Committee, and was a delegate to several national conven- pressing himself favorably. 
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“ALL HANDS TO SKYLARK.” 


Wirnour his breathing-spaces and his play-ltime, naval 


Jack would be the dullest of all dull boys. At the best, sea- 
lite is so tilled with pertis. self-denials, and hardships that if 
it were unlightened the strongest and best would bend un- 
der its strain. Even on the tautest ships this is recognized, 
and always the routine of work, watches, and drills is inter- 
rupted by recesses the satlor may call his own In these 
easons of rest he wets his share of such maritime cakes and 
ale and ginger—ibot i the mouth, too—as time and tide may 


dole; then he may weave and twist the undisputed yarn in 
the lee gangway to an audience that never tires nor dares to 
doubt: then may he pull placidly at the unvexed pipe load 
ed to the muzzle with the strongest tobacco in the world; 
then may he swing dolorously into the dreary variety-hall 
ditties, Which laplessiy have sunk fathoms deep the dear 
‘or, if wind and weather permit, he may bake 
on the fo’e’s le in the sunlight, and overhaul with minute care 
his clothes bag and his ditty box 

As arule, the man o- war's man takes lis pleasures serious 
ly, soberly, and in discreet company, for the old tar of fiction 
and of song, like Great Pan, is dead. You will see him no 
more fresh from the Spanish Main, garbed quaintly, striking 
altitudes like a master of dance and combat, shifting quids, 
hitching trousers. damuing eves, and scattering double hand- 
fuls of doubloons and moidores—you will see him no more 
cross-gartered and pigtailed, sword-girded and bepistolled, 
save in the weird melodrama, where the gods still love and 


Nd sen-songs 


believe in him. He is no longer a dual-natured being, a 
mun with the virtues of a child, a child with the vices of a 
man He is alert, vigorous, self-reliant, frank, modest, 


brave, sober. The type figuring in the popular mind as a 
die-hard is the ¢ xception ; and be sure that the shore rovers 
carrying Jee gunwales under with a: press of canvas and 
backing and filling—tilling especially—along the hospitable 
channelways of the Bowery, are not true representatives of 
our Yankee tars 


Week after week I have seen the watches ofa ship of war 


go ashore with the utmost regularity, and return clean and 
sober, usually before their liberty had expired, and -rarely 
over time. 1 believe no other class of similar station can 
compare with sailor-men; and if you doubt this, take a Jack- 
ie's Saturday night ashore and ask the policemen along the 
Bowery, or search the police records, and the inquiries will 
convince you. Though there is no such regular spree as 
the Blue Monday of other working-men, lapses are natural 
enough Vhen a bluejacket strikes the beach he has often 
so many lost opportunities of conviviality to make up, and 
land keeping people are so apt to view him with a regard 
anda forgiveness vielded no other class, that sometimes his 
good resolutions scurry whistling down the wind, and his 
natural qualities are eclipsed by the gayctics of the run 
ashore 

The naval seaman of our day has to think as well as pull 
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and haul, and must keep a sharp lookout, to windward if 
he seeks advancement in a trade Where the specialties are 
many, and the rewards are great for aptitude and good be- 
havior. Then, too, he has been advanced to a higher plane, 
for he lives better, is better clothed and housed, than in the 
days of carronades and stunsails. Save in exceptional voy- 
ages to distant stations, he is more often if not so long in 
port, and he has greater opportunities for shore-going—more 
liberty, as he calls it—and more systematic discipline. To 
see him at his best is in the open, in an emergency calling 
for brain and brawn, and next, perhaps, ina port drill, when 
arival ship is pressing hard in a hot race against time. Then 
will be revealed a type of honest, hard-working, patient, yet 
eager manhood that is an honor to the calling and the coun- 
try: 

‘Jack’s life is set about with metes and bounds, as the re- 
quirements of modern war machines can leave unconsidered 
but few haif-hours. Usually he is called at sunrise, and 
from then until four in the afternoon he is busy with the 
persistency of a mechanic, and alert with the readiness of a 
doctor for an unexpected duty. During each meal hour he 
is allowed to smoke within his prescribed limits, and so 
jealously are these times of rest guarded that a red pennant 
tlving aloft shows to the outside world he may not be dis- 
turbed, even were it to receive the Admiral. After supper 
there are minor details to be tinished—once a week in port 
a routine drill perhaps, at sea often a sail exercise, but al 
ways when hammocks are piped down and until tattoo is 
done the cherished leisure hours are made as much his own 
us the cares of the ship permit. 

This is his season of merriment, and his pleasures run the 
gamut of many physical bouts. He boxes, gives play with 
singie-stick and quarter-staff, both vigorous and determined, 
and honestly punctuated with resounding whacks and grin- 
ning acceptances of pain. The bear is chased amid much 
license of noise, and Jack swims, dives, rows, wrestles, and 
dances. And how he dances! Save on board tlag-ships, 
bands are extemporized affairs, for the sailor loves his music 
dearly, even when he has to pay his piper, and is a prentice 
hand with various instruments, though I think there is an 
unwritten law against the wheezy and soul venoming con- 
certina and a respected prejudice concerning the piccolo. 

I do not know that be hornpipes it so much as he jigs it, 
but when he does go in for form and style his traditional 
performance is filled with all the strength and grace and 
honest delight Mr. Zogbaum gives us in his beautiful picture 
of real sea-life. Study the types well, for here you have 
our sailors as they are, and I recall nowhere another illus- 
tration which reproduces with equal fidelity, knowledge, 
and sympathy American man-o’-war’s men. I envy the gift 
shown here, and it will surely be the artist’s fortune to find 
that in many ports and on many seas, in cabin, wardroom, 
and fo'c's'le, the cockles of sailor-men’s hearts will be warmed 
by their appreciation of the work he has done so well. 

J. D. JERROLD KELLEY. 


STOCKHOLM. 


BY MAURICE BARRES. 


ii HE modern taste for simplifying criticism and 
condensing it into a single sentence has led peo- 
ple to call Stockholm the Venice of the North, 
and the Swedes the French of the North. The 
truth is, if we must express that truth in two 

lines, that intellectual culture is more widely spread in the 

Scandinavian states than anywhere else, and that Stockholm 

may take rank among the most picturesque cities of the world. 

Situated as it is, partly on islands, partly on a plain, and 
partly on hills, the general appearance of Stockholm is ex- 
tremely diversified and beautiful. The quays and bridges 
are a very fine feature; but the wooden houses, so often and 
so easily burnt down, are now replaced by stone buildings, 
many of which are absolute palaces. It is when the sun is 
setting on a summer evening that a trip by sea to the deep 
fjord of the Baltic, known as Lake Malaren, is most charm- 
ing. Ali the islands and peninsulas are dotted with pretty 
villas, and the wide stretch of water forming the Archipelago 
is bright with little steam-yachts scudding about amongst 
the large steamers which also put in here. The original city 
of Stockholm, of which the great docks are the most note- 
worthy feature, has altogether outgrown its mother island. 
The oaks of Djurgarden and the rocky ‘heights on the hori- 
zon form 4 fitting frame-work to the fascinating panorama, 
which, tlie very first time I saw it, made an indelible impres- 
sion upon my memory. 

I went to the Moselocke Garden, where there is a steam- 
lift, and in the vast sea of houses, viaducts, roads, quays, 
and jetties connecting the scattered islands, two bui —— 
especially arrested my attention, the Royal Palace and the 
National Museum, significant monuments bringing into 
marked prominence the chief characteristic of this city of 
the north, which has been idly compared to similar cities in 
the south of Europe. Stockholm really is the outcome of 
the slow growth of a nation, the result of a prolonged effort, 
the history of which is epitomized in the huge mass of the 
Royal Palace overlooking the Amphitheatre. As for the Na- 
tional Museum, it reminds us of what the religion of Sweden 
is—indeed, of the whole of ‘Scandinavia—a religion of love, 
a love which.even affects the treatment of her national an- 


resque, Lown set in its lovely frame-work, and rich in national 
memories alike istoric and historic. 


occupies the site on which, in 
ortress which oy Aa looked 
beside 





rises up before our mind's eye, in spite of the usual ignorance 
of southern races of Scandinavian history, neared though 
they be with a certain amount of legendary lore relating to 
the North. Was it not in the very earliest years of its exist- 
ence associated with a terrible accident worthy of the fifth 
act of a tragedy? King Charles XI. had ~~ died before the 
completion of the Monument, which he had prided himself 
on making as magnificent as possible. His corpse had but 
just been laid out in state, when a fire broke out, and the 
flames raged so furiously that it was only with the greatest 
risk to life that the dead monarch’s body was flung out of 
the window. May we be allowed to remark, en passant, that 
the objection to cremation at.that period appears to have 
been carried to an extreme, and that, after all, it would have 
been preferable to this flinging out of the window? Fires 
have been more frequent and fatal in Stockholm than in any 
other town, and it has been so often badly injured, and 
more than once ey destroyed by them, that. stone 
has at last been used for building instead of the resinous 
wood so long exclusively used. 

The Royal Palace is rich in fine easel pictures, painted 
ceilings, sculptures, and stucco decorations, but it is in its 
tapestries that it excels all other collections; even the private 
galleries of France have not so fine a series of Gobelins. 
Gustavus LII., who was such a great admirer of France until 
the' Revolution, brought a number of fine tapestries from that 
country. He was a generous prince, fond of display, and 
not caring very much where the means for it were obtained. 
He did not much respect the constitution, but as he violated 
it to make a war which flattered the national sentiment, the 
masses of the people remained true to him when his nobles 
abandoned him, and after his death the burghers put up a 
monument to him, which is a fine example of the work of 
Sergel, who is generally considered the best Swedish sculptor 
of that time. 

It may not be unnecessary to remind our readers that 
Gustavus IIL. was assassinated at a masked ball, though we 
are familiar enough with the gallant figures of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XIL., so ably critic by Voltaire, and, 
above all, Charles John Bernadotte, who was of French 
birth. The whole is full of memories of the last- 

5 his rooms are still shown, though now 













Sweden, and on the death of Charles XIII. became king, 
founding a dynasty, which is now one of the most respected 
in Europe. 

It was in the salon of Madame Récamier that Constant 





those of Moreau and others who had fought against their 
country in the ranks of the foreigner. He dwelt long on 
this point, and made his visitor sit down beside him 4m an 
embrasure of the window lined with purple satin, looking 
out upon the Lejonbocken and the Norrbro. Bernadotte 
declared that he was altogether devoted to Sweden, and 
served her interests loyally. As for the difficulties in which 
he found himself involved with regard to France, he ex- 
plained them away by arguments which seem to me very 
well summed up in the Proclamation to the German Army 
of the North in 1812, when he was Generalissimo. ‘‘ Soi- 
diers,” he said, ‘the sume sentiment which guided the 
French in 1792, and which led them to unite against the 
armies invading their territory, should to-day direct your 
valor against those who, after having invaded the soil on 
which you were born, still cuslave your brothers, your wives. 
and your children!” 

As King of Sweden, Bernadotte wished to prove himsel{ 
still consistent with the feelings of the Adjutant who 
sang the ‘* Marseillaise” on the eve of fighting Ney. How 
ever that may be, Charles XIV.; though he pever learned 
the language of his people, died King of Sweden in his 
beautiful Royal Palace, beloved by the whole of Sweden, 
and even of Norway, and his successors have been worthy 
of him, highly cultivated themselves, and eager to promote 
the culture of their subjects. The son of Bernadotie, King 
Oscar 1, composed some fairly satisfactory music, and wrote 
a good book, Dex Peines et dex Prisons; and the present 
King, Oscar IL, bas inherited his gifts, and has published 
two volumes of different: kinds — 7'raduction de Poésies 
expagnoles et portugaises ; Souvenirs de la Flotte snédoise, 
the latter being his impressions when he was a young naval 
officer. Some of lus historical essays, notably his Drsserta- 
tion sur Caarles XII, are also very good, inculcating good 
political economy. 

To complete our survey of the political history of Stock- 
holm. we must visit several other monuments. The fine 
Knight's House, or Riddarhus, contains a beautiful room 
adorned with armorial bearings, in which the Swedish no- 
bles met, and the Church of Riddarholm is a regular Pan- 
theon, in which are the tombs of the kings and chief great 
men of Sweden. There are also a number of statues com- 
memorating the past iv various parts of the town. 

All these stone relics, however, sink into insignificance be- 
fore those which we may characterize as the outcome of the 
intellectual progress of the Scandinavian race, which are 
collected in the various museums of Stockholm. 

The National Museum, with its galleries of painting and 
sculpture, might more aptly be called the Museum of Gus- 
tavus IIT., that prince having bought, at the end of the last 
century, a number of fine French pictures by Chardin, Lan- 
cret, Oudry, Desportes, and Boucher, with others of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools. Of these the Rembrandts ap- 
pear to us the finest. Gustavus was certainly a man of taste, 
as proved by the fact that he brought a number of remark- 
able antiques from Italy, which it is truly surprising to find 
at Stockholm, when we remember how eagerly Swedish 
patriots protested, in the name of the whole of Scandinavia, 
against the Greek and Latin civilizations. Did not the dis- 
tinguished Dane, Grundtvig, wage against them an eloquent, 
almost religious, campaign, in which he wound up by sug- 
gesting the substitution of the Sagas and Eddas for the works 
of Homer and Virgil as models for young students? 

Great is contemporary Sweden's zeal for archeology, and 
many a happy and profitable hour may be spent in that part 
of the national collection which is called the Historic Mu- 
seum, in which Herr Hildebrand has admirably classified 
thousands of objects found in Sweden, including inscrip- 
tions, weapons, personal ornaments, ceramic ware, etc., giv- 
“|e an insight alike into prehistoric and historic times. 

_ To complete this notice of a collection unique in Euro 
we must go to the Ethnographical Museum, founded in 1878 
by Doctor Hazelius, which contains everything connected 
with the life, costumes, industry, and art of Scandinavia and 
Lapland, al] most interesting to the foreigner, but at which 
he finds it difficult not to smile, with such minute care is 
everything classified and sorted. It is a fact that there are 
very severe laws forbidding the private appropriation of a 
flint implement or a rusted weapon of the slightest archwo- 
logical interest; it must neither be sold nor kept, but handed 
over to be placed in these vast museums, and with the aid of 
all these relics the Swedes have been able to put together a 
complete picture of the mode of life of their most remote 
ancestors. 

Competent authorities are of opinion that prehistoric stud- 
ies cannot be pushed too far, especially as there is no written 
history of Scandinavia going back farther than twenty gen- 
erations. Early chronicles, dating from the end of the 
eleventh century, have been almost completely lost, and .no- 
thing but vague traditions, embodied in the Sagas, remain 
relating either to that time or to earlier ages; so that, except 
the sales left beneath the soil: by prehistoric peoples, we 
have scarcely anything left to aid us in the study of the 
remote past. Truly valuable to the student are the objects 
displayed to him in the glass cases of the Archeological Mu- 
seum of Stockholm, which awoke the admiration of the An- 
thropological and pg erg ag Congress of 1874. Inter- 
ange: by Nilsson, of Lund, in his fine work, and confirmed 

y the laborious decipherment of Runic inscriptions, they 
have thrown a very unexpected light upon the origin of the 
Scandinavian race. 

Whilst speaking of contemporary Scandinavians of emi- 
nence, we may also mention the historian Munk, of Christi- 
ania, who died a few years ago, and the philologist Madvig, 
of Copenhagen. In fact, in the two universities of Upsal 
and Lund we find in 7 of human knowledge 
"The Bacioual. Ligeary ovetaine sasdictipla bad 

0) contains man archives 
which have already been utilized by several scholars. Most 
of* these documents come from convents, and were taken 
from them by Gustavus Vasa at the time of the seculariza- 
tion. of reli houses. We must add, however, that a 
good many volumes have , having beet 
the } of universities or ; whilst 
j thousands of books 
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STATUE OF CHARLES XII. 


“It was in the reigns of Gustavus Adolphus and Christina that Swedish savants began ‘ 
to attract attention; at the same time the University of Upsala, which had been under tion Bellman, the light-hearted singer of Stockholm. 


a cloud throughout the sixteenth 
century, was reorganized, and took 
the first steps in the brilliant career 
before it. It was at this period 
that Messenius published his Scan- 
Gia illustra, and the brothers Pe- 
trus and Olaus Magni composed 
their vast works on ancient Scan- 
dinavian history. A little later, 
Rudbeck, extending the field of 
his mythological and historical re- 
searches, produced his great At- 
lantica, Whilst protecting native- 
born men of note, the sovereigns 
of Sweden also attracted to their 
court illustrious: foreigners ; Des- 
cartes died at Stockholm; Sau- 
maise and Naudé, two French 
scholars, were invited by Queen 
Christina ; under Charles XI. the 
German Puffendorf, the rival of 
Grotius, and one of the founders 
of the science of the Rights of 
Humanity, occupied a chair at 
the then infant University of 
Lund. 

“Im the eighteenth century one 
grand intelligence seems to have 
concentrated in himself all the 
scientific us of Sweden; we al- 
lude to us, the Father of 

. At the same time French 
influence 





will. have their wish if 
they open it at a white 
leaf, but will be disap- 
pointed if they light upon 
a red one. If, however, 
the consulter of the oracle 
were very powerful, or 
paid well, he might still 
cherish hope even"if he 
did open the book at a 
red leaf, as it is always 


possible to get a propi- 


tious oracle out of an un- 
lucky page. 

A magic book truly, 
but it has of late lost 


its prestige amongst ama- ° 


teurs, who would rather 
turn to the library of 
the Academy of Sciences, 


which contains the com. 


plete manuscript works 
of that strange and pow- 
erful genius, Sweden- 
borg. We long to trace 
here the interesting biog- 
raphy of this great spir- 
it, but our readers would, 
perhaps, not share our 
enthusiasm, and would 
rather that we turned to 
yay our respects to the 
ferbarium of Linneus, 
which is indeed a pre- 
cious relic. 
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STOCKHOLM FROM SKEPPSHOLMEN. 


Cogordan has given a very good picture academy in imitation of that already existing in France. For all that, however, this 
of Swedish intellectual development which it may be well to quote: 


STOCKHOLM—VIEW FROM LAKE MALAREN. 


period, perhaps because of its very infatuation for French taste, left no durable litera- 
ture behind it; and of the writers contemporary with Gustavus III. we need only men- 
A powerful reaction marked 
the commencement of the present 
century, the signal for which was 
given by a professor of Upsala, 
Atterbom. The Phosphorists, -so 
called from the name of their jour- 
nal, the Phosphorus, went for their 
inspiration to the then but little 
explored sources of Scandinavian 
antiquity. They gave life once 
more to Swedish literature, hith- 
erto condemned to sterility; and 
their influence was great, as they 
spread among the people a taste 
for national history, which nour- 
ishes patriotism better than any 
other aliment. 

‘*The great writers of this time 
were Tegner, Bishop of Vexid, and 
long professor at Lund University; 
Franzen, Bishop of Herndsand, in 
Norrland; and lastly, Runeberg, of 
Finland, the greatest poet of Swe- 
den, author of the national song of 
the sad Suomi. All are now dead, 
and have not been replaced; some 
romances, most of them in the true 
and temperate style of Madame 
Bremer, with a few dramatic pieces, 
are all that Swedish literature. has - 
produced at the present time. It 
is the Norwegians, a young peo- 
pie, full of youth and vigor, who 


@ more and more apparent; Stockholm already had an Academy of Sciences, now carry off the palm in literature. In science, on the other hand, Sweden has no-cause to 


as well as one corresponding with the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of envy anyone. To complete this picture of the intellectual life of Sweden, we may add that 
Paris. Gustavus III., an enlightened prince, an enthusiastic lover of all things French, the young University of Stockholm has taken first rank in mathematics.” 


although he became a declared enemy of the Revolution, founded in 1786 a Swedish. 


(Continued on, page 354.) 
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BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
THE OFFICE SEEKER. 


Ir was a noble office-seeker went to Washington 

To get rewarded for the work he'd been and gone and 
done. 

And first of all he thought that he would ask the Presi- 
dent oj 

To put him in the cabinet; but ere a day was spent, 

Upon a circuit judgeship all his energies were bent. 


The second week he thought that he would quite con- 
tented be 

If he were made a consui in some town across the sea; 

But when he found he could not have an office of that 
kind, 

Unto a post-official place he turned his agile mind— 

But not much to encourage him in this quest could he 
find. 


Whereon he said a clerkship in the War Department would 

Hlave features in it that he thought held quite a deal of 
good; 

And added, if there were no place among the men of war, 

He'd even serve his country as a public janitor, 

Or as the keeper of some big ofticial’s office door. 


When blust’ring March was over, be put in a new request; 
A tradership in Lo’s supplies, he said, would suit him best. 
And when his application for that office was denied, 

He showed himself a person to arouse his country’s pride, 
For with a free pass to his home, he went there satisfied. 


From which the world must gather that the office-seeker’s 
not . 
A creature to be laughed at by the unambitious lot; 
For though his heart on lofty place the office-seeker sets, 
To settle up his party’s and his nation’s little debts, 
Hle’s apt to be quite happy over anything he gets. 
JoHN KENDRICK Banos. 


UNPACKING ART EXHIBITS. 


Many kinds of skilled labor have been required at Jackson 
Park, where an army of men are now busy putting the fin- 
ishing touches on the buildings and installing the exhibits. 
To pack a piece of sculpture or a painting so that no injury 
will happen in transit requires both experience and practice. 
The same kind of instructed skill is required in unpacking 
these works of art when they arrive at their destination. The 
custom has been in Chicago to have competent men for this 
work, and to have these men always under the watchful eye 
of a superintendent, who could also check off the invoices 
as the cases were relieved of their valuable contents. For 
several weeks past the works of art have been arriving in 
Chicago from all parts of the civilized world, and it has not 
been seldom the case that the foreign commissioners have 
entered into a kind of race so as to see which would have 
their exhibits first unpacked and in place. Packers of works 
of art, and even of less fragile a? might learn man 
Jessons from the patient and careful Japanese, who do this 
thing to perfection. Not only is each article put away so 
that there is no chance for breakage, but after the case is 
fastened tightly, provision is made against mishaps from 
rough handling. Not only is the side that is to be upper- 
most indicated by marks, but, that there can be no excuse 
for carelessness, handles are placed on the cases, so that the 
train-men or stevedores can conveniently move the cases as 
they should be moved. 

here is no longer room for doubt as to the great success 
of the fine arts exhibits. Students and connoisseurs of art 
will be afforded the best kind of an opportunity to compare 
the achievements of the modern masters and schools with 
one another. 





Iw point of distinct and suggestive novelty Se both design 
and treatment the first production of The and Puppets, 
a burlesque on Mr. Oscar Wilde and his play, Lady Winder- 
mere's Fan, produced at the Garden Theatre by one of Mr. 
Frobman’s numerous excellent companies, was unquestion- 
ably the central point of interest of an pepe | busy dra- 
matic week. At a time when they were still Frace 4 and 
before Mr. Whistler had written his brilliant m on 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, he one day, w Mr. 
Wilde was by, got off a singularly witty remark. th 
Mr. Wilde, ‘‘Jimmy, I. wish I.had said that.” ‘Never 
—_— Dente. Smee ce Sgr gpd “ = Wile The 
terary att suggested by this emiuent lerian 

| dation Brookfield satirizes in 


his undeniably clever skit on Mr. Wilde and his play. This 
travesty, which for want of a better name is called burlesque, 
is in its way unique. and defies classification. There is 


nothing that the philosophy of dramatic art has known 
hitherto, at any rate in this country, to which it may be 
likened or compared. There is in it, and especially in the 
, & more than strong resemblance to that most ai 

and intangible of dramatic nothings, the French ‘‘ Rerwe.” 
To those who have seen Windermere's Fan, The Poet 
and Puppets puts a finger on the dramatic weaknesses, incon- 
sistencies, unconventionalities, and improbabilities of that 
wep wha eae tal Seaman ie my == 
way w pone te! sarcastic, is not on the w 
unkindly. The eae and creaki 

dramatic skeleton, which Mr. Wilde has covered 


‘ints of the con- 
‘with the flesh of epigram and caustic comment, stand plainly 
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revealed. To those who have not seen Mr. Wilde’s play the 
travesty is possessed of sufficient independent humor and 
oddity to make it interesting. The prologue, in which by 
the aid of a kindly fairy Mr. Wilde summons well-known 
dramatic and managerial shades to assist him in inventing (?) 
a drama, for which his reputation will not allow him to 
accept any material which has not been already tried and 
proved py previous use, and the scene in Lord Pentonville’s 
chambers, where, each carrying his own chair, the gentlemen 
of the company arrange themselves in the familiar semicircle 
of the negro minstrel stage and get off time-honored and 
moss-grown jokes, are the best in the piece, and are intrin- 
sically and ingeniously witty and amusing. One would 
think that the burlesque had been considerably revised, 
adapted, and localized for the American stage, and what is 
and what is not Mr. Brookfield’s is fairly apparent. Still, the 
local allusions are cleverly introduced, and being in keeping 
with the general spirit of the piece, detract in no way from 
its distinctly original flavor. Any one who enjoys a dis- 
tinctly new dramatic sensation—and who does not?—should 
see The Poet and Puppets. It contains hints in many and 
suggestions not a few for future work along the same lines, 
which, if they are wise, American dramatic writers will take 
advantage of. : 
_ It has been said above that The Poet and Puppets sug- 
gests the French ‘‘ Revue.” Mr. Brookfield’s travesty, in so 
much, furnishes a suggestion and indication as to how this 
French ‘‘ Revue” might be successfully transplanted to the 
American stage. The company presenting The Poet and 
ppets certainly developed undeniable capabilities and 
qualifications as burlesquers, which fact furnishes another 
suggestion as to where the necessary material to adequately 
present those delightful little frothy comedies with music 
attached, which have far too long been confined to the 
Parisian stage, might readily be obtained. As the Poet, 
Oscar O'Flaherty Wilde, Mr. Henry Miller not only resem- 
bled the whilom gsthete and apostle of the sunflower in ap- 
pearance and manner, but fulfilled all the necessary require- 
ments of a singing and dancing comedian, and was at the 
same time artistic and legitimately amusing. The same may 
also be said of Mr. Roberts as Lord Windermere. Miss May 
Robson sang a very funny song in her very funny way, and 
did a skirt-dance with high kickings which appeared amaz- 
ing, until she disclosed a third leg, which she worked from 
her pocket. Mr. Brown’s take-off of Mr. Holland was start- 
lingly exact and humorous; and Mr. Figinan, burlesquing Mr. 
Daly and Mr. Tree, contributed some excellent work. Miss 
Irwin was, as usual, sprightly and nimble-footed; and the 
other ladies of the company generally worked with evident 
apprecis.tion of the situation and in thorough harmony with 
their surroundings. Mr. Clyde Fitclie’s Frédéric le Muitre 
replaced the one-act farce, His Wedding-Day. which preceded 
the burlesque when first produced on the third night. 


The Lyceum Theatre this season seems determined to 
show its audiences Americans as they appear abroad, rath- 
er than as they appear at home, though the ‘ American 
Girl in London” of Messrs. Sims and Raleigh's play, The 
Guardsman, produced there on Monday night, is an ‘infi- 
nitely more natural, possible, and interesting individual than 
the high- flown, sentimental heroine of Y. Sardou’s play. 
If, as we are told, Americans Abroad was a typical Ly- 
ceum piece, The Guardsman is not. For the former piece 
was decidedly wishy-washy; the latter is decidedly and gen- 
uinely amusing. It is unecessary to apply severe critical 
tests to a play like The Guardsman. Its authors have de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a humorous play,” which is evidently their 
notion of a piece which begins like a comedy and ends like 
a French farce au tirotr. The-Guardsman is decidedly and 
typically English in tone, and yet the characters are true 
enough to nature to be familiar, and just enough caricatures 
to allow us to laugh with and at them. So Jong as one can 
laugh at all, one is not tempted to stop and investigate the 
means by ‘which that merriment is produced. It is, there- 
fore, quite immaterial if in The Guardsman there is rather 
more action than story, if the situations and incidents are 
largely conventional, and present nothing particularly novel, 
and if the methods employed to produce the desired effect 
savor rather of farce than of legitimate comedy. Possibly 
the piece is rather too British in tone to be quite appreciated 
by an average American audience, and for this reason, per- 
haps, many essentially London localisms really funny to 
those initiated into London life did not apparently appeal 
as strongly as they might have done to a Lyceum first-night 
audience. Anybody who is neither cynical nor misanthropic 
can go to The Guardsman and laugh heartily, and what 
more need be required of a piece which invites public 
patronage as ‘‘a humorous play.” The complications which 

w out of the story, if not novel, are decidedly amus- 
. and the dialogue throughout is crisp, telling, and 
witty, and for the first time we see on the stage an Amer- 
ican girl who is neither a prude nor a. Daisy Miller, and 
who is a sketch from life rather than a caricature. And for 
this we are indebted to English authors! Will wonders never 
cease? The piece is admirably acted in all important respects, 
and as it is produced at the Lyceum, it is almost needless to 
say that it is thoroughly well staged, with both taste and 
effect. By his impersonation of Mr. Hanbury Hakes, a 
ickle merchant with social aspirations, Mr. Williams showed 
imself to be a character actor who can take rank with the 
best. This character type, though it seems impossible on 
this side of the water, is one frequently met with in Eng- 
Jand, and was depicted by Mr. Williams with great tact, self- 
restraint, and humor. Both Mr. Kelcey and Mr. Walcot 
were good as the Guardsman and the marriage - hating 
uncle, though the former was rather overweighted in the 
extreme farcical situations of the last act by former and more 
legitimate experiences. Miss Maud Harrison made a natural, 
gracious, dainty American girl, and played with a nice 
sense of humor, constant spirit, and a sure and appreciative 
touch. Mrs. Whiffen, Miss Shannon,:and Miss Tyree all did 
well. Mr. Ratcliffe was distinctly undercast, while Mr. 
Cook as an Irish servant was objectionably over-boisterous. 
Al her one would venture to think that The Guardsman 
would prove a decided attraction during its limited stay at 
the Lyceum. 


Last week, too, the musical candle flickered up brightly 
before going out for the season, asit shortly must do. Tues- 
day night the Brodsky Quartet gave their last concert of the 
season, playing a Beethoven quartet very badly, and a Schu- 
mann Fajen very well. Mr. Plunkett Greene was the solo- 
ist. is 5 gang: also gave the first of a series of four 
song reci on Thursday afternoon. Mr. Greene has in 
many respects a charming voice, and sings at all times with 

taste and evident nm, but does not at all 
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‘work or a lack of self-restraint. 





His selections, too, seem ut 
times mouotonous, being too little varied in sentiment and 
general style. For all this. Mr. Greene can always be heard 
with pleasure. The important events of the week were the 
performance of Dvorak’s cantata, The Spectre's Bride, by the 
Church Choral Association and Symphony Orchestra, con 
ducted by Mr. Richard Henry Warren; and Saint-Saéns’s 
dramatic oratorio, Samson and Delilah, by the Oratorio Soci 
ety and Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. Both these works are masterpieces in their way, 
and both received an adequate and, in the main, excellent 
production. The Spectre’s Bride was given for the first time 
in New York, and one welcomed the charitable intent which 
afforded the opportunity of hearing so masterly a work, 
and one so typical of a composer who is at present so nearly 
associated with our national musical present and future. 
Charity and music certainly moved hand in hand last week, 
as charity was again the motive of the Wagner concert by 
the Symphony Orchestra on Friday night, and of M. Pade- 
rewski’s concert on Saturday, which completed the tale of 
musical events of the week. 


We shall have the pleasure next week of hearing military 
music of the highest class interpreted by two representative 
German military bands, cavalry and infantry, who will give 
a series of concerts at Madison Square Garden previous to 
their departure to Chicago, where they are to discourse 
sweet strains during the course of the exposition. Miss 
Alice Mandelick, a young singer who has been winning 
golden opinions from both press and public during the past 
season, assisted by Mr. Rieger, tenor, Mr. Graham Reed, 
barytone, and others, gave a concert last week. Miss Man- 
delick herself has a low mezzo voice of rarely beautiful 
quality in the lower register, and smooth, sweet, and sym- 
pathetic throughout. Her artistic appreciation also is 
strongly marked, and she sings with constant taste, under- 
standing, and effect. Altogether Miss Mandelick is a singer 
of exceptional promise, and much good work may be ex- 
pected from her in the future, eitber in concert or in opera, 
as she may elect. ' REGINALD DE KovEN. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


A GENTLEMAN speaking of this institution the other day 
called it the ‘‘ People’s College,” and with reason. Educa- 
tion belongs to the people; education is only possible through 
teachers, and teachers in the truest sense are benefited and 
helped by the Teachers’ College. An outgrowth of the ear- 
nest work of a few men and women who believed in practical 
training for the development of boys and girls, the college 
has evolved, not been created. It has met the growing necds 
of the times, and is the result of combined efforts of many 
experts in different subjects. Its circular of information 
defines its aim as a professional school rather than a normal 
school in the usual sense of that term. The elements of a 
secondary education are not taught at the college, but are 
required of applicants for admission. The college is de- 
signed to — students thoroughly for the profession of 
teaching, and the course of study is drawn up with this end 
in view. While students who desire to fit themselves as 
teachers of particular branches may pursue special courses 
for that purpose if they choose, yet it is strongly recom- 
mended that all pupils follow the general course first, and fit 
themselves for a specialty afterwards. 

A school of observation and practice is maintained, and 
in this students acquire skill in dealing with the different 
branches. This school is unique in its character, as it is 
complete from a Kindergarten class of little ones under four 
to the high-school where young men and women come to 
prepare for further studies or for life. All is under one 
able head, and through observation of its organization and 
methods the college classes learn how a school should be 
graded and arranged as well as taught. 

Over seventeen States are represented in the 900 graduates 
and students. Their average age is twenty-five years, prov- 
ing that men and women of maturity come for instruction 
as they would go to other professional schools. An increas- 
ing number of college graduates also seek here further 
opportunities for preparation for their life’s work. Teach- 
ers who have taught—some as many as twenty years—come 
for six months or a year, and go out with fresh inspiration 
and skill. of education, superintendents, heads of 

schools, etc., come to learn how to adapt the new man- 
training systems to school needs. 

Manual training or practical education has been from the 
outset the key-note of the college work. This in its twofold 
aspect—viz., the one, based on the social conditions and needs 
of modern life, which claims that every boy and girl should 
learn to use hands and eyes, and be trained in the use of 
tools, as well as to sew, cook, and take responsibilities in the 
home; the other, which is more important, the psychological: 
this asserts that the mind of the child requires at every 
stage of its development the practical exercises afforded by 
contact with clay, paper, cloth, wood, and iron in the pro- 
—_ of modelling, drawing, and construction in its various 

‘orms. 

A college president defines the value of education as 
follows: 

‘‘In manual training there are no rules, no facts to be 
memorized. There can be no rote work. The pupil can 
deceive neither himself nor his teacher. His work, not his 
words, is the sole test of the truth of his thought. If true, it 
needs no proof, if false, it is false on its face. This training 
jn exactness, order, precision, training in power to think, 
to judge, to execute, training in truth and honesty with self 
—this is manual training.” 

The Teachers’ College has exerted a steadily widening 
influence in connection with the philanthropic work of the 
country. 

In the fall of 1891 the institution celebrated its fifth anni- 
versary, and the fifth year in its present quarters at 9 Uni- 
versity Place. It had grown so quietly that few outside of 
the pn Sobre of the country knew of its power and useful- 
ness. A large number of students had flocked to its thirty- 
six special courses, pen 5m under ten departments. The 
number of professors instructors had grown to thirty- 
two. The financial success of the five years was proved by 
no debt having been incurred, and by the treasurer's state- 
ment, which showed that from the small annual budget of 
$2000 the expenses had grown to $63,000; further, by $30,000 
having been earned annually by the college itself. Great 
interest in the work had also been expressed by broad 
thinkers, These facts as well as others made the trustees 
appreciate that the college was of special value to the com- 
munity, and that effort on their part was needed to make 
the institution permanent, and to secure for it buildings 
worthy of its great work. To meet the first requirement it 
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' TEACHERS COLLEGE—MAIN BUILDING. 


















120th Street, between Amsterdam Avenue and the Boulevard, New York City. 


was realized that a professional school should be affiliated 
with a university, and conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Trustees of Columbia College. 
After careful consideration and deliberation an alliance was 
completed in February of this year, by which all courses 
leading to a degree are placed under the control of Columbia 
University, and students in Columbia and Barnard colleges 
are allowed to elect courses in the Teachers’ College as part 
of their regular work. A permanent charter was also 
granted by the State Regents in place of the temporary one 
previously given. 

A start upon fulfilling the requirements of the second 
necd was met by the presentation to the college by one of 
its trustees, Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt, of twenty lots on 120th 
and 121st streets, between Amsterdam Avenue and the 
Boulevard. This will bring the college opposite to the new 
grounds of Columbia, and in close relationship to other great 








institutions. Plans of buildings were prepared by the archi- 
tect, Mr. William A. Potter, working with the heads of the 
several departments, and last spring contracts were made 
for the erection of the main building, after $125,000 had 
been given or pledged. This building will contain, besides 
a hall and lecture-rooms, the kindergarten, the school of 
observation and practice, the Bryson library, and the labora- 
tories of the departments of psychology and science. 

In February of this year a friend of the college, whose 
name is withheld, presented $225,000 to use in the erection 
and equipment of the Arts Building, for the departments of 
mechanic arts, and of form study and drawing, and their 
appropriate museums, exhibits, and libraries. Certain gen- 
tlemen have also promised $60,000 on condition that $140,000 
additional is secured by July 1st, the $200,000 being needed 
to finish the main building, There still is required that 
portion of the building which is for domestic science, and 





xe. 











other needed rooms for the girl and women students. It is 
much hoped that some one may desire to give this building 
to the girls of New York, as another has given such a grand 
opportunity to the boys. Nowhere does effort tell more 
than in a teachers’ college, for each student represents the 
future training and development of hundreds of young lives. 
Theoretical training alone is not so valuable as practical lab- 
oratory methods, where prospective teachers can do and see 
as well as learn, and where they gain skill in methods of 
teaching all subjects, especially of those directly related to 
the training of the hand and eye as well as the brain. The 
Teachers’ College has a S pran field of usefulness in just this 
direction, and it is hoped that many more thinking men and 
women will wish to co-operate with such a unique and pow- 
erful agency, which is telling and must tell more and more 
upon the educational thought of our city and country. 
Grace H. Dopce. 











TEACHERS COLLEGE—THE MECHANIC ARTS BUILDING. 
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12ist Street, between Amsterdam Avenue and the Boulevard, New York City. 


THE 
Tue pride of the people of Idaho at the World’s 


IDAHO STATE BUILDING. 


Fair will be their State building. To decide upon 
an edifice that could be erected for the limited 
sum appropriated for this purpose, and at the 
same time have a building that would do credit 
to the State, was a troublesome problem to Com- 
missioner James M. Wells, who alone has charge 
of Idaho’s interests at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. It was desired to have a typical 
home production, something illustrative of the 
life, soil, and climate of this young Western 
commonwealth, and yet a building which would 
not seem out of place alongside of the elegant 
structures sealed by the older and wealthier 
States. It is frequently remarked by travellers 
that high up among the mining camps of the 
mountains the rough logs and weather-beaten 
‘shakes ” of some pionecr’s abode often conceal 
luxurious interior appointments, and a life of 
refinement which is as agreeable as it is unex- 
pected. This thought was no doubt in mind 
when it was decided to build a structure of logs 
in the style of a Swiss chalet. “Messrs. Cutter 
& Poetz, of Spokane, are the architects of the 
building, and have ably carried out the conceptions of Com- 
missioner Wells. 

Of the $50,000 appropriated by the State to make an ex- 
hibit of the products and resources of Idaho at the World's 
Fair, $15,000 were used in the construction of the building. 
But this does not by any means represent its actual cost. 
The people all over the State have contributed with a liberal 
hand towards this fund. The ladies of Boisé City alone have 
raised about $2000 for furnishing the ladies’ reception-room 
in the Idaho building. The owners of the McConnell mica 
mine, in Latah County, have donated $3000 worth of mica, to 
be used in furnishing a room to be known as the Mica Hall. 
Nearly every town in the State is represented in some way, 
and some whose purses are not in keeping with their enthu- 
siasm have contented themselves with presenting to the 
commission solid silver drinking-cups, of which there will 
be a half-dozen or more for use in the building. Thus it is 
estimated that the State appropriation for the building will 
be nearly doubled by donations from the people. 

Idaho's building will be a log cabin, built of tall and 
stately cedars from forests which cover millions of acres, 
and make this one of the wealthiest lumber regions in the 
West. It will be roofed with cedar ‘‘shakes.” It will make 
no pretensions to grandeur. In magnificence it cannot be 
compared with those costing ten times as much. Some of 
its features, however, are worthy of special notice. There 
is found in this State a lava rock, like slate, of a red-brown 
color, scattered loosely over the surface of the ground, and 
the homesteader has only to pick it up to have au excellent 
building material. Several car-loads of this lava have been 
sent to Chicago for use in the Idaho building. The building 
itself has a frontage of 50 feet, with a total depth of 80 feet. 
The main entrance is through a loggia, or open vestibule, 
7 by 10 feet. The first floor is divided into four office- 
rooms and two toilet-rooms. These office-rooms will be 
known as the Fir Room, the Cedar Room, the Tamarack 
Room, and the Pine Room, each one being furnished in the 
wood which gives itthe name. The second floor will be occu- 
pied by the two reception-rooms, one for the gentlemen and 
one for the ladies, separated transversely by the Mica Hall. 
The gentlemen’s room will be typical of a hunter’s lodge, and 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE IDAHO BUILDING. 


here will be on exhibition all that is needed to make the life 
of a Nimrod in the far West seem romantic. The fireplace, 

built of Idaho marble, will have huge bear-traps for and. 

irons. The trophies of the chase, hung profusely around 
the walls, will be sufficient to arouse a desire in the tamest 
resident of the East for a chance to hunt in the forests of 
Idaho. The ladies’ reception-room will be noted for its 
luxurious appointments and the delicate handiwork of those 
who have its furnishing in charge. A pure white marble 
fireplace from Idaho quarries, with andirons of pick, shovel, 
and hammer, emblematic of a miner's tools, wil) be one of 
the features. The second floor will also be extended to form 
a roof garden. In this wil! be grown the wild flowers of the 
mountains. The third floor will be used as an exhibition- 
room, and here will be made a display of taxidermy. Many 
a bird that one would expect to find only in a more Southern 
clime makes Idaho its home, and efforts have been made to 
secure a pair of each variety. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE CLEARING- 
HOUSE. 

Any institution which simplifies and safeguards great 
financial operations in a money centre is a public boon. It 
is not too much to say that the Clearing-house of the New 
York Stock Exchange prevented a financial panic at the 
time of the great break in Reading last February, by the 
mathematical certainty as well as the swiftness of its work 
in handling the tremendous volume of its business at that 
sensitive period. The Clearing-house is only a year old, 
while its namesake of the banks is forty years of age. The 
latter deals with only one article—money, while the former 
deals with that, and also with twenty-one ‘other factors, that 
being:the number of securities that it clears. The general 
principles governing both institutions are practically the 
same; they simply act as intermediaries to avoid the neces- 
sity of bringing together in every transaction those imme- 
diately concerned in them. Thus, through the New York 
Clearing-house Association an exchange is effected every 
day of the checks and bills held by each bank against all 
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the others, and a balance made up and notified 
to every bank, whereupon the banks send legal 
tenders or gold to the C learing- house and pa 
these balances. The Clearing-house of the Stock 
Exchange effects precisely this purpose in re- 
gard to ‘the stock transfers of each di iy. There 
are sixty-five banks in the New York Clearing- 
house Association, and the daily business done 
through its means averages over $100,000,000. 
The large st amount ever handled by the Asso- 
ciation in one day was $295,821,422 37, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1881.. The Stock Exchange C learing- 
house handles twenty-one different stocks, in- 
cluding sometimes as many as twenty thousand 
transactions in one day, and including also very 
much of the business formerly done by the New 
York Clearing-house Association. 

The result often figures up to from $80,000,000 
to $100,000,000 per day. At the height of the 
Reading excitement the value of the stock 
clearances was upwards of $200,000,000, and 
amounting to more than four million shares of 
stock. , 

The idea of a Stock Exchange Clearing-house 
had been applied in Philadelphia and Boston 
prior to the organization of the one in New 
York, but of course with transactions bearing no propor- 
tion to those handled by the one under consideration. In 
no Bourse or Exchange in Europe is any precisely simi- 
lar adjunct employed; the use ef the establishment for 
the purpose of ‘‘clearing” money exchanges between bro- 
kers being purely an American invention. The New York 
Stock Exchange Clearing-house was organized May 17, 1892, 
under the direction of a special committee of the Stock Ex- 
change, of which Mr. F. L. Eames was the leading spirit and 
active worker. From the beginning it has been under the 
immediate direction and management of Mr. W. V. Carolin. 
That it has answered the purpose for which it was organized 
goes without saying, as also that its conduct is as like clock- 
work as can be predicated of any intelligent human organism 
whatsoever. The tremendous relief on the strain of Wall 
Street in periods of great excitement is one of the chief 
marvels of the enterprise. Whereas formerly no broker 
knew before noon exactly what was his financial status, 
now he is thoroughly informed regarding it at the hour 
when business begins. It is demonstrable that the reduc- 
tion in the labor and risk of stock transactions is as much as 
80 per cent., while the reduction in the amount of bank cer- 
tification amounts to not less than $400,000,000 per month. 
Here, it will be seen, the labors of bank tellers are reduced 
by an amount of very serious importance. Then, also, the 
unerring certainty of the Clearing-house work, where every 
computation is made over and over again, is in itself a great 
relief to those engaged in stock-dealings. 

The plan of the Clearing-house is very simple. Brokers 
send in statements and tickets covering the day’s transac- 
tions, with drafts or checks to pay balances. The staie- 
ments are footed and sorted, about twenty tellers and clerks 
only being employed in these duties, and by 9.45 a.m. of 
the following day every broker gets an exact rendering of 
his situation—as to whether he is to deliver or receive 
stocks, and to or from what other party. Our illustration 
gives an exact picture of the scene when the Clearing douse 
is in full operation; certainly one widely different from the 
apparent confusion and disturbance which usually charac- 
terize the transaction of business in Wall Street. The Stock 
Exchange Clearing-house is at No. 37 New Street. 
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CAPTAIN STEPHEN DECATUR 


* 


NAVY COSTUMES. 

ALTHOUGH no branch of American history has more at- 
traction for the popular mind than the navy, yet little seems 
to be known about the manner of dress or the style of uni- 
form worn by the officers and men of either the United 
States or English navies a hundred years ago, and even as 
lateas 1816. What little information we have on this subject 
comes from a few paintings showing the uniforms of some 
of our naval commanders, but these are frequently inaccurate 
and misleading 

Sully bas presented Captain Stephen Decatur to us ina 
uniform somewhat like that of a British admiral of that 
period, with not quite so much gold lace and braid, but 
with the tight cassimere trousers and Hessian boots and tas- 
sel of gold and full-size epaulets; therefore, whenever this 
hero comes before the public eye it is always with « halo 
of tailor-made glory about him. As a matter of fact it is ex- 
tremely doubtfal if Decatur had ever worn a captain’s uni- 
form before the battle between the United States and the 
Macedonian in 1812, for up to that time the navy had been 
neglected by the goverument, in spite of the warnings of the 
French and Tripolitan wars, while the pay of our command- 
ers was only $100 a month, with which they were expected 
to support their families and clothe themselves. One thing 
at least is certain, that during the cruise in which Decatur 
captured the Macedonian he did not wear a uniform, for, ac- 
cording to an eye-witness, he wore ‘‘an old straw hat and a 
plain suit of clothes, which made him look more like a farmer 
than a naval commander.” Sully was Ab ttren man when 
he painted Decatur’s portrait, but he evidently understood 
human nature quite as well as portrait-painters before and 
after his time,so he gave us Decatur posing for a portrait 
instead of Decatur covered with the blood and grime of 
battle, fighting the battles of his country. : 

Such being the erroneous impression existing in regard to 
the style of dress worn in the early days of the navy, it will 
be interesting to learn just, how our officers and seamen 
really looked when they so gallantly and successfully fought 
the English in the war for independence, the French in the 
war of 1798-1801, the Turks in the war of 1802-5, and the 
English, again in the war of 1812. 

At the beginning of the war of the Revolution, the Marine 
Committee, on the 5th of September, 1776, designed what 
was known as the ‘‘ paper uniform” of the Revolution, for 
it seems that the uniform did not get beyond a series of 
resolutions except in one or two cases. This committee 
‘resolved ” that the uniforms of the officers of the United 


coat with red lapels, round cuffs faced, a stand-up collar, 
re buttons, blue breeches, and a plain red waistcoat. 


faced with white, round cuffs, slashed 
sleeves and pockets, with buttons around the cuff, a silver 
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April, 1776, the Massachusetts State Council resolved that 
officers commanding the State cruisers should have a uni- 
form of green and white, and that ‘they furnish themselves 
accordingly.” 

John Paul Jones, of course, is the best known figure in 
the navy during the war for independence. What paintings 
we have of him represent him in a unique dress, partaking 
extensively of the accoutrements of the French naval officer 
of that day, and including a part of the Russian uniform, so 
that in all his exploits while in the service of the United 
States the popular fancy has him rigged out in some such 
dress. When we consider, however, the general lack of or- 
ganization in the administration of American naval affairs 
at that time, and that the pay of captains commanding ships 
mounting from ten to twenty guns was only $48 a month, 
with which they were expected to ‘tind themselves,” we 
must come to the conclusion that it is extremely unlikely 
that they had any uniform at all, except such as they chose 
to get up when sitting for portraits. 

If the pay of captains at that time was too small to enable 
them to enjoy the luxury of a uniform, the pay of officers 
of lower rank rendered it even more difficult for them to 
supply themselves with such outfits. The pay of lieutenants 
was $24 a month, and that of midshipmen only $12, while 
surgeons got only $21§ a month, and chaplains received 
nothing, except in ships mounting over twenty guns, when 
they received $20 a month 

The prosaic facts of.the case seem to be that the redoubt- 
able Jones achieved his greatness dressed in a red shirt of 
no special pattern, plain civilian clothes, selected more from 
the necessity of keeping warm than for the fitness of things 
or harmony in colors, and trousers that were hitched together 
at the waist with a leather strap. Instead of the epaulets, 
gold braid, and point-lace which in paintings adorn the 
uniform of the Bonkomme Richard's commander, it is more 
likely that his clothing was decorated with patches put on 
by the ship's tailor; and if the ship’s tailor of that day was 
in keeping with his surroundings—and there is no reason 
for believing to the contrary—the celebrated Jones undoubt- 
edly had his clothing patched with pieces of oil soaked tar- 
pauling, fastened on by means of a marline-spike and spun 
yarn. His lieutenants were undoubtedly clothed in the 
same style, but graded down in proportion to their rank. 

As for the other commanders in the navy during the 
revolution, such as John Barry, Abraham, Whipple, John 
Foster William, James Nicholson, Alexander Murry, Hoy- 
sted Hacker, and John Manly, and their lieutenants and 
midshipmen, it is still less probable that they had any kind 
of a uniform. Nearly all of these men served in the com- 
mercial marine as masters of merchantmen and as mates, 
and on being called upon to man the war-vessels of the 
rebelling colonies, they assumed their positions while still 
having the merchantman’s prejudice and dislike for man-of- 
war discipline and uniform. 

The seamen who fought so gallantly under our command- 
ers during the war of the Revolution were even more pictu- 
resquely attired than their officers. The crew of the Bon- 
homme Richard must have been a sight well worth seeing. 
The muster-roll of that ship showed that the men hailed 
from Russia, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, Ireland, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Fin- 
land, Malaya. Tripoli, Africa, and from different parts of 
North and South America. As the men wore the same 
clothing they had on when they enlisted at L’Orient, the ship 
must have presented a highly cosmopolitan appearance. 
Few of them understood the English language. It was 
with such a crew as this that Captain John Paul Jones won 
the most remarkable and brilliant action between single 
ships of the eighteenth century. 

The crews commanded by Lambert Wickes, Gustavus 
Conyngham, Richard Dale,and all the American officers who 
cruised in European waters were made up of such material, 
while the crews enlisted even in American ports, although 
being more homogeneous, were perhaps attired with quite 
as little regard to uniformity. Many of them had the cau- 
vas petticoat reaching down to the knee, and painted in 
whatever color the wearer's fancy dictated or his means 

rmitted, while the remainder of their attire was made up 
rom what they could buy cheap in whatever port they hap- 
pened to be in, or what they could appropriate from prizes, 
whether they were colliers from Newcastle or corsairs of 
Barbary. 

The only uniformity that can be said to have existed 
among the seamen of the American Revolution was the 
pigtail, which was formed by letting the hair grow long and 











binding it together in a cue down the back, with just enough 
wax in it to make the end curl up like a fish-hook. 

But Americans need feel no mortification over the dress 
of their early naval officers and seamen, for those of other 
nations at the same period were quite as shabbily clothed, 
and in some instances British officers invented uniforms for 
their crews that were ridiculous. Even as late as 1853 Com- 
mander Wilmot, of the English cruiser Harlequin, dressed 
the crew of his gig as harlequins, and it is said that the port 
watch sported around as pantaloons. In the following year, 
1854, Captain Wallace Houston, of the 7rincomalee, had his 
crew attired in red shirts and fancy caps; while the crew of 
the British cruiser 7u/ép is represented as being dressed in 
green,“ with an imitation tulip reversed for caps, and the 
boats’ crews clothed in tiger-skins to resemble Zulus, with 
short paddles instead of oars.” 

It is not likely that during our two years and a half of war 
with France, 1798-1801, uniforms were worn to any extent 
by American officers, for in 1804 we find that Lieutenant 
Henry Wadsworth, while commanding the Jntrepid before 
Tripoli, was dressed in nankeen trousers and a sailor's jacket. 
Some of the commanders, however, had the crews of their 
gigs dressed in some kind of uniform, that of Captain Wil 
ham Bainbridge, of the 32-gun frigate Hxser, while at Barce 
lonain 1802, being dressed in white duck. Captain Glasscock 
of the English navy in 1800 records that at least one naval 
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SEAMAN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


lieutenant was to be seen in a blue, white-edged coat with 
straggling ancbor buttons of different dies, a buff vest, tarred 
trousers, and a broad-brimmed leather hat, showing that 
much indifference existed in the British navy also at that 
time in the matter of dress. In Nelson’s time no regulation 
existed as to how the British tar should dress, but the gen- 
eral costume {hen was a tarpauling hat, a blue jacket, and 
white trousers, but this was by no means uniform. British 
commanders paid little attention to the dress of their men, 
and if not shockingly ragged, they were allowed to retain 
the clothing they wore when they were enlisted or impressed, 
no matter whether they were tailors, farmers, blacksmiths, 
or shopkeepers. 

The whim of the commanders also tended to a diversity 
of dress. Anson had his boat crews attired in scarlet jackets, 
blue silk vests, and silver badges on the arm. Even as late 
as 1840 the crews of the British frigate Vernon wore red 
serge frocks and red woollen comforters, ‘‘ but,” says Com. 
mander Robinson of the royal navy, ‘‘ when the ship had 
been in commission a short time the early foreseen difficulty 

. Of keeping up the supply arose, aud was eventu- 
ally solved by appropriating all the remaining 
red frocks to one watch, the other donning the 
blue, which were obtainable from the purser. 
The checkered appearance of the men when on 
the yards furling sails can be well imagined.” In 
1845 the crew of the British cruiser Blazer was 
dressed in blue and striped guernseys. 

The dress of the crew that manned the Guer- 
riére when captured by the Constitution in 1812 
is described by an eye-witness: “‘ After breakfast 
on Sabbath morning it was common to muster 
the entire crew on the spar-deck, dressed as the 
fancy of the captain might dictate; sometimes in 
blue jackets and white trousers, or blue jackets 
and blue trousers; at other times in blue jackets, 
scarlet vests, and blue. or white trousers, with 
bright anchor buttons glancing in the sun, and 
our black glossy hats ornamented with black rib. 
bons, and the name of our ship painted on them.” 

The uniforms of the American captain in the 


war of 1812, according to the paintings of Jarvis 
and Sully, censisted of a navy-blue double-breast- 
ed coat with the lapel edged 


with an anchor on each ran down the coat. The 
skirts of the coat also were ed with gold 
braid. The waistcoat and close-fitting trousers 
were white, while the foot-wear consisted of Hes- 


sions, ‘ormed regular duties 
of the ship in any clothing that came handy. 
The concurrence of the expression * onned 
his uniform” might indicate that the officers put 
them on for occasions only. In the me- 
moirs of Sir B.V. Broke, Captain Lawrence 
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fatall bY 
‘thar hallliments be hed a2 
Philip himself went into the 
the Chesapeake and Shannon in 





























BEAMAN OF 1812 


the dress of a civilinn, with a high silk hat, 
and a ‘‘yentleman’s sword ” instead of the 
regulation naval blade. 





bat American officers could not have been 
particular as to the uniformity of their own 
dress or that of their crews is seen in the | 
ournal of one of the seamen in the United 
tates brig of war Siren, in 1814, where he | 
says: “Lieutenant Nicholson (who had as- | 
sumed command of the Siren, owing to the | 
death of Captain Parker) seeing me one day | 
with rather a poor hat on, he called me aft, | 
and presented me with one of his own but 
little worn.” 

In this war many of the American crews | 
were proyided with stout leather caps some- | 
thing like those used by firemen. These were | 
crossed by two. straps of iron covered with | 
bear-skin, and were designed to defend the | 
head, in boarding an enemy's ship, from the 
stroke of the cutlass. Strips of bear-skin 
were likewise used to fasten them, with the 
fur still attached, serving the purpose of false 
whiskers, and causing the men to look as 
fierce as hun wolves. 

When the United States reached New York 
with her prize the Macedonian, the American 
officers and seamen received many thousands 
of dollars in prize-money, and as the city of 
New York was to give them a banquet, the 
entire crew were put in new uniforms in 
order to make a good showing on the occa- 
sion. It is probable that this was the first 
insta in which the whole crew of an 
American frigate (aside from the crews of 
the captains’ gigs) were in uniform, for the 
papers of the day gave prominence to the 
‘*new uniforms,” and described them as 
consisting of a ‘* blue jacket, a scarlet waist- 
coat, neck-handkerchiefs, and glazed hats.” 
Decatur is spoken of as wearing a full uni- 
form at this celebration, while at Algiers in 
1816 fie is described as being dressed in a 
blue coat and hat, tight - mere trousers, 
long Boots bound at the top with gold lace, 
and having tassels of gold hanging down in 

ront. 

The only uniformity that existed in the 
dress of the American seamen so as to dis- 
tinguish them from the British seems to have 
been in wearing the shirt open at the neck,” 
with the corners thrown back, and on these 
corners were embroidered the stars of the 
American flag, with the British flag under- 
neath. The seamen of both countries at this 
time allowed their hair to grow long,and tied 
in a cue behind. Epear 8. Macway. 


GENERAL E. KIRBY SMITH. 


General E. Krrsy Smits, the last Con- 
fi ; commander to surrender an army 
after Lee’s capitulation at Appomattox and 
the fall of Richmond, died the other day at 
his home in Sewanee, Tennessee, where he 
was Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of the South. General Kirby Smith 
was born in Florida, and was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point in 1845. He took in the war with 
Mexico, and rose. to be Major before the civil 
war begun. . 

In the Confederate service he was rapidly 
promoted, as he was made a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in June, 1861, Major-General in October 
of the same year, Lieutenant-General a year 
later, and a full General in February, 1864. 
At the first battle of Bull Run he was se- 
verely wounded in the beginning of the en- 
gagement. When he had recovered he was 

in command of 
3 East Tennessee, E 
gia, and western North Carolina. He led the 


| trains, and $27.60 by slow trains. 





advance of General Braxton Bragg'’s army 
iu the Kentucky campaign, and at Kichmond, 
in that State, he met and badly defeated the 
Union forces under General William Nelson. 
In February of 1863 he was given the com- 
mand which he held till the close of the war. 
This was the Trans. Mississippi Department, 
and included Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
the Indian Territory. He maintained his 
communications with Richmond by running 
the blockade out of Galveston and in again 
at Wilmington, North Carolina. He estab- 
lished factories and furnaces, opened mines, 
made powder and castings, and had his dis- 
trict self-supporting when all other parts of 
the South were suffering most acutely. In 
1864 he opposed General Banks in the Red 
River campaign, and beat him badly. 

When Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
General Kirby Smith still had an army in 
comparatively good condition. He issued 
an order to his men intended to encourage 
them not to despair even at such a time. 
“The crisis of our revolution is at hand,” 
he said, in the beginning of this remarkable 
document. But he could not fire his men 


to continue in so unequal a war, and when |. 


he realized this he surrendered. This was 
on the 21st of April, 1865, a fortnight after 
the surrender at Appomattox. 





A PLEASURE TRIP 
Spoiled by sea-sickness is a woful digappointment. 
This should be guarded against. The preventive is 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which, whether on the 
broad Atlantic or some land-locked bay, affords an 
efficient protection against or remedy for mal de mer 
to the voyager. Emigrants, tonrists, commercial 
travellers find it a useful companion. 





It removes | 


dyspepsia, liver, bowel, and kidney irregularity, and | 


rheumatism. —{ Adv.) 





EXCURSION TICKETS TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 


nounces that the Trunk Line Passenger Com.- | 


mittee has authorized the railroad companies 
to sell excursion tickets to Chicago on ac- 
count of the World's Columbian Exposition 
on a basis of $40 from New York by fast 


| express trains, and $32 by express trains 


scheduled to make the run in thirty-five 
hours or more. Proportionate rates will 
prevail from all stations.in Trunk Line ter- 
ritory. The round-trip rate from Philadel- 
phia will be $36.50 by fast trains, and $29.20 
y the thirty-five-hour trains, starting from 

ew York. From Washington and Balti- 
more the rate will be $34.50 by fast express 


These tickets will not admit of a stop-off 
en route,and can be used for a continuous 
passage only. The tickets will be on sale 

rom April 15th to October 30th inclusive, 
and will be valid for return trip until No- 
vember 15th, 1893. 

All the lines leading to Chicago will sell 
tickets good for passage going by one route 
returning by another, so that a person may 
go out by the Pennsylvania Railroad; and, if 
he wills, return by the New York Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Erie, or any other trunk 


line, or £ out by any other line, and return 
en 


by the nsylvania.—[ Adv. } 3 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


has been used for over ony years by millions of 

mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 

success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

all pain, cures wind colic, and ig the beat remedy for 

diarrhea. Sold by drugyists in wat 7 As of the 
i, 





world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ 





“ YOUR MOTHER RAISED YOU, 
And your ndmother raised your mother, on the 
Gall Bordes Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘It's the 
oldest brand, it’s the richest brand, it’s the most reli- 
able brand of milk -ever to the 
public. Grocers and Druggists.—[ Adv. } 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for interval and external 
use ; cures crampe, coli¢, colds; all pain. %c.—{ Adv.) 


Do you wish to good health? if so, nse 

Waeeure Inptan Wesmene Pris, which clean the 

wels and purify the blood.—{ Adv. ] 

= 

Tur most efficacious stimulant to excite appetite 
are Dr. Sixnesut’s Ancostuns Birrers.—[ Ado.) 


Tux Best W Lozenges for 
Vermifuge Comiite, 26¢. ¢ box.{ 
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THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: 


A pollinaris 


“Reigns alone among Natural 
Dietetic Table Waters. Its 
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Fe it 





Children are "B+ 
Adv. ‘ 
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Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 














Complexion. Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 


unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
rhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 

Cofapigxioa Powder has steadily gained 

in popwarity for thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


Wurlitzer 
’ Guitars: 








POLI ANTIQUE OAK,................ $10.00 
DRAMMMAIET v5.00. 00.00. 00ccee 12.00 
POLISHED ROSEWOOD,..................... 16.00 


Each guitar is standard size, has nickel - plated 
tent heads and tail ooo gm pusition dot 
polished sound fancy - wood inla 

polished neck, rosewood fin- 

Rosewood guitar has an inlaid ede, 

Warranted perfect in Scale. 


With each guitar is supplied a leather-bound, fleece- 
lined, end-opening canvas case. ; 


Either of above guitars will be sent to any 
express office, C.O. D., with privilege of 
examination. 


‘The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Established 1857. CINCINNATI, O. 


IMPORTANT - 
weiicc. SS. 


Price, 25 cents. 


‘The Pall Mall Magazine. 
Highest Art.  Choicest Literature. 
The first number of this high-class 

illustrated monthly will be published 


simultaneously in London and New 
York in May next. 





A New Illustrated 











Will contain contributi ll by leading ar- 
from all the most pop tists and engravers will be 
authors of the day. made a prominent feature. 


Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


Publishers, GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &SOMS 
(Limited), 


LONDON: Broadway,.Ludgate Hill. 
NEW YORK: 9 Lafayette Place. 
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THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD de 


ERIAY - 
BRANUM 


PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 
QO 
ron NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4%0 


CHILDREN 
rai NVALIDS«0 
ENTS 


CONIVALESC , ° 
ror DY SPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM and 


AGED PERSONS. 
AN UNRIVALLED OD IN THE 


SHIPPING DEPOT — 
JORNM CARLE & SONS. NEW YORE 


5 ae; 
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: Conishle Ke é, 


IMPORTED 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


WRAPS, 
CAPES, 
TACEHEETsS. 


Paris and London Costumes. 


EVENING DRESSES. 
New Colorings and New Materials. 


Proadvay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 































Pride of the West 
The Fe Ask 
Best + for it 
Muslin and 
hae . 
for i ther, 
Right by all 
Shirts. leading 
Fine 22 Men's 
the, 4 and 
ey 
Horses. 





ESN 


Bins. ame.esae earache cvpts 


QA. Geld quly by P. Hiscox 253 B'way, N.Y. Write for book 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil _ 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
es . 


of Olive Oil. 


The Perfection 
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‘Above all Competitors. 


CALIGRAPH. 


Very Simple in 


Adjustable for Wear, 
Easy to Operate, 
Powerful Manifolder, 


BEST FOR 
Menage Work, 
c. 


Send for Testimonial Let- 
ters and Information. 
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HE virtues of Calisaya re- 
side in certain active prin- 
ciples which are associated in 
the bark with inert, nauseous 
and astringent matter. 
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contains all the virtues of the 
bark in a most delightful and 
effective cordial. 
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“ Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your Life Away.” 
Name of little book just. received—teils about No- 
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SPRING NO. 2. 


Buffalo Lithia Water’ 


certainly acts better than any extempo- 
raneous solution of the Lithia Salts. 





The efficacy of this water in affections of the ner- 
vous system, complicated with Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys or with a gouty diathesis, nervous dyspepsia, 
nervous prostration, stone in the bladder, etc., etc., etc. 


in Washington, D. C., Surgeon- 
William A. Hammond, M.D. (7 oa, 
Sormerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University 
of New York, etc.: ‘There is a point in relation to the therapeutical efficacy of 
the Buffalo Lithia Water which has not as yet, I think, received sufficient 
attention. It is well known that many cases of diseases of the nervous 
system are complicated with lithamia, and that unless this condition is removed 
a cure is very often retarded and not infrequently entirely prevented. It is quite 
commonly the case that in Cerebral Congestion producing Insomnia, Ner- 
vous Prostration, resulting from overmental work or much emotional disturb- 
ance, and in Epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity) an excess of 
uric acid in the blood is often observed. ‘This state appears to be altogether 
independent of the character of the food, for no matter how careful the physi- 
cian may be in regard to the diet of his patient, the lithamic condition contin- 
ues. I have tried to overcome this persistence by the use of phosphate of 
ammonia and other so-called solvents for uric acid, but without nota- 
ble effect. 

“Several years ago, however, I began to treat such cases with Buffalo 
Lithia Water, with a result that was as astonishing to me as it was beneficial. 
to the patient, so that now in all cases of nervous diseases under my 
charge in which there is an excess of uric acid in the blood, I use the 
Buffalo Lithia Water in large quantities. By this I mean that I do not 
have the patient drink merely a tumbler or two in the course of the day, but 
that I flood him, so to speak, with the Water, making him drink a gallon or 
even more in the twenty-four hours. By this course the urine after a few days 
ceases to deposit uric acid crystals on standing, the morbid irritability of the 
patient disappears, the tongue becomes clean, the wandering pains in the head 
are abolished, and the system is rendered much more amenable to the special 
treatment which may be necessary for the cure of the disease from which the 
patient suffers. . 

“I have tried carbonate of lithia dissolved in water in various 
proportions, but it certainly does not, in cases to which I refer, have 
the same effect as Buffalo Lithia Water.” 


And as a matter of prime importance it is not to be 
forgotten that the composition of the Bufialo Lithia 
Water is such, and the experience of its use so com- 
plete, that no doubt exists of its great power not only 
as a solvent for calculi already in the bladder, but for 
the elements of such calculi existing in the blood. 


Water in cases of 1 Doz, Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 f. 0. b. here, 


Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop., 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good resalts. 
., The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U.S. War 
Department, Washington, an ordef for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 

Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


‘THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


Ask thousands of tortured and disfigured 
little babies throughout the land. Every- 
thing that is cleansing, purifying,and beauti- 
fying for the skin, scalp, and blood of infants 
and children, the CUTICURA REME- 
DIES will do. They afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure in the most agonizing of itching and 
burning eczemas. ‘They clear the skin of 
the most distressing scaly, crusted, pimply, 
and blotchy humors, They cleanse the sealp 
of dandruff, scales, and crusts, and restore 
the hair. They purify the blood of simple, 
scrofulous, and hereditary humors. Thus 
from a simple blemish to the worst case of 
scrofula they are equally successful. Every- 
thing about these great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies inspires confi- ~ 
dence. They are absolutely pure and may 
be used on the youngest infant. They are 
agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. 
They are speedy, economical, and unfailing. 
Cures made in childhood are almost invari- 
ably permanent. 
. Sold everywhere. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1.00. 

Pre: d by Porter Druc anp Cuemicat Cor- 
PORATION, Boston 


“ All About oa Skin, Scalp and Hair,’’ 64 pages, 
300 Diseases, mailed free. 


Price: Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 
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Published by 
G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Srrincrrecp,Mass.,U.8.A. 
for free containing specimen 
illustrations, ete. 
$ 2PDo not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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OFFICE-SEEKERS. 

Ir is too trite to say that Washington is full of office- 
seekers. Everybody knew that it would be the moment 
Mr. Cleveland’s election was announced. — It is a trait of 
American character, this longing for the honors of office. 
Men rush for place who might be better attending to their 
own business, For the sake of the glamour of public life men 

give up established businesses, assured incomes larger than 
their prospective salaries, and exile themselves in foreign 
countries, where they become either homesick or denation- 
alized. 

It is a queer lot of humanity that is filling the streets and 
hotels of Washington and daily invading the White House 
and the departments. There is the smug man of fashion 
who whispers confidentially to the heeler who is supposed 
to lave a’ pull,” and for the sake of ati office is on familiar 
‘terms with a man to whom he will hardly speak if he is suc- 
cessful. There is the struggling Jawyer who wants an office 
with its income in the line of his profession, but who 1s 
willing to throw, his professional future to the winds if he 
can only draw a salary from the government. He who 
wants to be a district attorney becomes a Treasury official; 
he who would go on the bench accepts a foreign mission, 
fondly hoping that he can do what no one of his predecessors 
has been able to do, and save money out of the inadequate 
salary. There are politicians of local fame, who find how 
attenuated their reputation is when they undertake to spread 
it out over the whole country, and how much more serious 
is a national than a county competition, There are nervous, 
anxious men who have not got on in the world, and whose 
comfort depends upon securing something from the govern- 
ment. Occasionally there is a man whose past has been 


shady, but who has prospered and grown rich, and who 
wants to wild his damaged reputation with a small foreign 
mission. Then there is the great horde of active political 
workers whose whole existence is in politics, who are efficient 
lieutenants of Congressmen whose standing at home de 
pends largely upon the successive ‘* placing” of their hench. 
men. 

The procession makes its rounds every day. Mr. Cleve- 
land receives them with unfailing good-nature, often encour. 
aging those who make a good impression on him, and some- 
times definitely telling an applicant or his supporter, the 
Congressmen, that he cannot appoint him. Nothing like 
Mr. Cleveland's frankness and independence has been known 
in the White House by the politicians of this generation, 
He says precisely what he sicans, and appoints men to of- 
tice on the basis of his own judgment of them. If a man 
asks for one office and Mr. Cleveland, liking him, concludes 
that he is better fitted for another, he gets what the Presi- 
dent thinks he ought. to have. 

The change that comes over the spirits of most of the of- 
fice-seekers is the most pathetic thing about this sad specta- 
cle, the most serious reflection on frail humanity. They are 
so cheerful when they reach Washington, so full of hope 
and confidence, so content in each other's society, so abound- 
ing in good wishes for one another. And then they become 
so suspicious when they learn of their concrete competitors, 
and then so worried and anxious, some of them drifting 
downward from first-class hotels to last-class boarding - 
houses. Finally, when hope is gone or nearly gone, they 
come to hate the party in whose behalf they struggled, to 
rail at the President in whose triumph they exulted, and to 
fume in fury at the successful seekers of oftices for which 
they have not asked. 
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HE CITY OF SMOKE-STACKS,” 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. Only Ten Months 

Old. 5000 Inhabitants. $2,000,000 in Industries. Ter- 
roinus of Great Northern R.R.Co. The verv choicest 
Saaieee, manufacturing, water-front, and residence 
operty for sale. Money loaned for non-residents. 
eferences: Bank of Everett, First National Bank of 
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FIRST MORTGAGES on improved property. 
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4, annually in GOLD and Guaranteed. Consergative 

appraisals and certified photographic views of the 

securities mailed FREE. Unquestionable references. 

Write for particulars. THE NORTH AMERICAN 
FINANCE CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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APPARATUS, 
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Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 


Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 


The Virginia Hotel 
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Kodaks. 


What’s Worth seeing is worth remem- 
bering. There will be so much worth 
seeing and remembering at the 
World’s Fair that you'll forget the 

But you can preserve 

each scene if you'll “Dress the button.” 


The Kodak is the World's Fair camera. 
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Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is now absent on an extended 
ur through the United Btates and Canada, In the course 
¢ his trip he will visit all the important sporting centres, 
vd make a thorough examination of the present condition 
f amateur sport in America. During his absence this d- 
urtment will be supplied with articles by prominent authori- 
cx on special topics connected with Amateur Sport. 


AMERICAN CARRIAGE HORSES. 
BY J. R. ROOSEVELT. 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago the following, without ex- 
iggeration, would have been a tolerably accurate description 
if the average American carriage-horse: a long, leggy, 
narrow-chested animal 16 to 17 hands high, with flowing 
mane and tail, a neck set almost perpendicularly on the 
body, and kept so by the tightest of bearing-reins; a long 
ack, generally roached; a badly ribbed up body, light- 
waisted and tucked up; nine times out of ten goose-rumped 
juarters; straight, slovenly action; speed, about six miles 
in hour; and a lazy, sluggish disposition. Who does not 
emember seeing dozens of such pairs before the glass- 
fronted family coach or rockaway in New York and else- 
where? 

The accepted type of the carriage or harness horse of to- 

day in this country is certainly a very different animal. 

No better description of it, { think, can be found than the 
one contained in Youatt on the Horse: ‘‘ An animal of good 
height, deep-chested, rising in the withers, slanting in the 
shoulders, with substance well placed, a deep and well-pro- 
portioned body, flat in the legs, and sound, open, tough feet.” 
Add to this a fine and finely set on head and neck, high well- 
rounded knee and hock action, with speed and endurance, 
und we get, perhaps, a somewhat ideal description. 

But we have come at last to léarn that this is the type re- 
quired; and that we are not so very far from it, is proved by 
the class of horses exhibited at the recent New York Horse 
Shows, and by a comparison, often quite favorable to us, of 
the horses and turnouts in Central Park with those of Paris 
or London. 

Just how we have been educated up to the point of know- 
ing that our old type of coach and harness horse was all 
wrong, and that what we now want is an entirely different 
article, it is hard to say. I am 
inclined to think that the in- 
troduction of a coachin 
in New York had a good dea 
to do with it, and, more recent- 

‘ly, the annual shows of the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association. 
The first public coach, the 
Tally-ho, was started in 1876, 
and ran daily from New York 
to Pelham. For this coach 
small, compact, well-rihbed-up 
horses, with good substance and 
bone, were purchased. Many 
of them came from Maine, and 
though rather coarse, and what 
we should net they **chunks” 
and ‘‘ blocks,” they accomplish- 
ed their work so easily, and 
were so evidently superior for 
speed and endurance to the old 
style of , long-backed ani- 
mal, that they at once took with 
the public, and when sold, at 
the end of the season, brought 
good prices. 
Since then public coaches 
have been put on the road out 
of New York during the sea- 
sons of 1877, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1884, 1886, 1887, 1890, 1892, by 
Colonel Kane, Colonel Jay, 
Messrs. Fritsch, Bronson, Ise- 
lin, Rives, Beach, Tailer, and 
others. § 

Each year has seen a vast 


of the season, 


type of horse not only gaining in confor- 
mation, su 


, and endurance over those first used in a 
— — be oe Gs Fle remarkable aoe er “ 

ity, style, on, average ever made 
oe peesions sale of coach-horses being the last sale of the 
Tantivy horses in 1890. 

Perhaps it may be going too far to say that the success of 
the class of borse used in the coacbes was the cause of the 
change in popuiar opinion, but certain it is, that this chan 

shortly after the introduction: of public coaching 

to the present time. 
red the drift of the public, 
and the whole country is now ransacked scoured ‘for 
quality. - - 

This brings us to the subject of breeding, and of the best 


ticular cross. in Canes which is producin 


very doubtful. Some localities are undou y 
others, and yet horses come into the New York market" 
from almost all parts of the United States, and it js utterly 


impossible in many cases to attribute their fine qualities to 
an og Manta 
culty in breeding lies to a great extent with the 


a' American farmer’s mare, which, asa'ule, is a coarse, 
long-becked, clumsy - barrelled, and round -legged animal. 
ects 


These it is 
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nity, often paying highly 
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earthly use for the track, the market, or the farm. While the 
same mare, if properly bred to a fine coaching stallion, hack- 
ney, or thoroughbred, would produce at least something read- 
ily marketable, and very often horses which would yield him 
alarge return. But no; he will hear of nothing but *‘ trotting 
stock,” and will refuse to take his mares to a stallion having 
the quality, shape, and action necessary to counterbalance 
the coarseness of the dam, and to produce a saleable horse. 
I do not mean to disparage trotters when properly bred, for 
nothing is more beautiful than the movements of a purely 
bred trotting-horse when speeded, or the action of such a 
stallion as Mambrino King. But what I do wish to dispar- 
agé and condemn, is the hopeless striving of the small breed- 
er and farmer to produce a ‘‘ wonder,” in competition with 
the best breeding establishments for trotters, when by cross- 
ing his mare differently, he would be almost certain to obtain 
a horse fit for the market, and, with a good mare, one on 
which he would realize a large profit. 

What could be more likely to give such a result than a 
cross between some of our best mares and such horses as the 
coaching stallions Javanais or Isigny, the hackneys Beau 
Lyons, Matchless, or Courier, or some of the best-shaped, 
good-actioned, imported thoroughbreds? And yet some of 
these very stallions stood last year in country towns at a 
nominal price for farmers, and were entirely ignored. 

It will be observed that I mention only the hackney stall- 
ions standing 15.3 and over; for, though an ardent admirer 
of the hackney type, with its perfect action and conforma- 
tion, 1 believe that the ideal horse of our hackney friends is 
somewhat lacking in size for general utility, and is also per- 
haps a trifle deficient in the matter of speed. But there can 
be no question that their largest stallions, mated with any of 
our big, roomy native mares, or, better still, if lam not utter- 
ing what may sound like rank blasphemy to the trotting man, 
crossed with some of our very best-bred trotting stock, would 
produce something very near the absolutely perfect carriage 
or harness horse of the future. Until the breeder realizes, 
however—which, I am thankful to say, he is beginning to 
do—that there is more money in a good, showy, five-year-old 
carriage-horse than there is in a trotter that cannot trot, and 
is g for nothing else, we shall still have to search all over 
the land, and ransack the New York and Chicago markets, 
for the right sort of animal. 

And now as to the best localities to look for, or to buy 
from, the type of horse we require. I should roughly place 
them in the following order by States, though, as 1 mention- 
ed before, good horses sometimes come in from the most un- 
expected places, and it is as yet difficult to locate them in 
~ particular part of the country: 

aine (for small horses), Vermont, northern New York, 





A GOOD TYPE OF LEADERS. 


Canada, Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia, Iowa and Iili- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin, Dakota, Montana, the Terri- 
tories, etc. are about all the localities from which 
the majority of animals are shipped to the New York and 
Chicago markets. 

I have; I must confess, a strong liking for the State of 
Maine horses, though it is difficult to find them over 15} 
hands .in height. Owing to their native climate, and the 
manner in which they are fed—the use of corn us feed bein 
unknown in Maine—they are always tough and rater 4 
with plenty of bone and muscle, with better and truer 
action than any other horses coming to market. Well ribbed 
up, with shoulders, legs and feet, plenty of style, and a 
capacity for any amount of work without tiring, they are as 
attractive from the first to a would-be purchaser as they 
prove to be after years of service. Their sole defects are a 
trifle of coarseness in the head and neck, which, however, 
— to a great extent with proper conditioning and 
bitting, and, as I said, a lack of size. 

The brood-mares and stallions have almost all a trace of 
Clay, Messenger, Knox, Lambert, or Patchen blood, and in 
many instances of a thoroughbred strain from over the Ca- 
nadian border. Every small breeder or farmer in the State 
is a thorough horseman, and is never sati unless in 

m of one -or two good horses or colts. Not to 
show against time on the tracks, but to drive in his sleigh 
in friendly competition with his neighbor during the long 
winter months. In consequence, ne horses are so well broken 
as the Maine horses, and it is rare indeed to find a bad-tem- 
pered or vicious brute among them. 

- The Vermont animals are very much of the same class as 
those from Maine. Breeding, however, is not so universal 


orsd catried on, and good ones are harder to 
find. ap haps page there gee ee . of — 
t tended to ve more weight, without, perhaps, 
patie compe pa of style and action. Bui 
ness and endurance of the Maine 


have all the tou, 
c . nately, as I havé said, it is next to 
impossible to procure many of them. 


Northern New York still sends us a few good ones, but 
nothing like the number iu former years. Here, as in. Ver- 
mont, comparatively little attention is now given to breeding, 
as it is cheaper for the farmer to buy what he wants out of 
the car-loads of low-priced horses shipped from the West 
than to raise them for his own use or the market. . There 
are, however, many descendants of Ethan Allen and Daniel 
Lambert to be found, and if the mares were now crossed 
with coaching, hackney, or thoroughbred sires of good size, 
they should produce harness-horses of a high class. 

Canada shows perhaps more breeding and contains more 
thoroughbred stallions and mares than any other section of 
our continent, except Kentucky. We find invariably in 
these horses the beautiful head and neck and conformation 
produced by thoroughbred blood, but it is comparatively 
rare to see a Canadian harness- horse with exceptionally 
marked or high action. Their movements in the trot seem 
to lack the rounding-up of the knees of the hackney. the 
coaching stallion, or the trotter, and to have more of the 
straight, easy, but in harness displeasing, action of the 
thoroughbred. j 

As saddle-horses and hunters they are better than any- 
thing we have got, but they can generally be outdone in 
style by many of our American horses. The mares would 
undoubtedly cross well with the best of our harness-stallions, 
as their conformation is invariably good, and provided with 
high action; on the part of the sire thé result could not fail 
to be satisfactory. 

Missouri is sometimes ignorantly classed with Iowa and 
Illinois as showing lack of breeding and predominance of 
draught stock, but to those who have beén in the State it is 
well known that this is not the case. Any one crossing the 
boundaries will be at once struck with the superior stamp of 
horse exhibited, even the most ordinary showing a certain 
amount of breeding. Thoroughbreds and half-bred stall- 
ions and their descendants have stood in the State since be- 
fore the war, and during that period many of the best Ken- 
tucky mares were driven over the line for safety. There is 
therefore a strong strain of thoroughbred blood throughout 
the country, and the farmers, for the most part Southerners 
of the old type, cling to it, and hold in abhorrence anything 
that is devoid of breeding. The horses are generally large 
and well-shaped, with weil-cut-out necks ond emunuhient 
heads—a little light in bone, but showing, as a rule, great 
quality and endurance. They make perhaps better hunters 
and hacks than harness-horses, as their action is not generally 
high, though true‘and easy. Occasionally one comes across, 
however, a Missouri horse combining breeding with exceed- 
ingly high action, and it is then difficult to find anything better. 
Among the thoroughbreds which have stood, and some of 

which are still doing service, in 
' Missouri, I may mention old In- 


truder, imported by Mr. With- 
ers; War Sign, by War Dance; 
Giendower, by imported Knight 
of St. George; Free Stone, by 


Ten Broeck, etc., etc. , Here 
again, as in Canada, the mating 
of the native mares with stall- 
ions showing high and perfect 
action would undoubtedly pro- 
duce the best results. 

Kentucky and Virginia send 
very much the same class of 
horse to market, though the lat- 
ter is more often represented 
than the former. The Virginia 
horses show excellent breeding 
and — but action is rare, 
and they are, as at present bred, 

more useful for the saddle than 
for harness work. 

Iowa and Illinois I have al- 
ready mentioned -as the home 
of the draught-horse and Per- 

i cheron, and it is seldom that 

high-couraged, well-bred horses 
are found among the thousands 
shipped monthly to the New 
sd York and Chicago markets 
from these States. They are 
generally heavy, dull, and 
coarse, tiring out completely 
after being driven any great 
distance, and if showing any 
action at all, showing it by lift- 
ing the feet almost vertically, 
and bringing them down again 
in nearly the same spot, with but little rounding of the 
knees, no shoulder action, and a short jerky motion, than 
which nothing can be more unsightly. They make good 
cheap animals for the farm, the street car, or the business 
= but until bred away from the Percheron or the Shire 
ions, now so generally used there, they can rarely rank 
as carriage or harness horses. . 
iehigan and Wisconsin, especially in their northern coun- 
ties, where a certain number of good coaching stallions have 
been in use, send us a somewhat better class of horse than 
the two States mentioned above. 

In Dakota, Montana, and the Territories much more at- 
tention is being paid to breeding than in former years, and 
this is already apparent in the horses sent from there to the 
East. With their braciug, hardy climates they should in 
_time be able to produce good results. 

It cannot but be seen that there are immense possibilities 
open to us in the way of breeding and of a market for our 
horses. Not only is the demand in our own country very 
great, and ever increasing, for harness horses of a high grade, 
but European buyers are constantly shipping abroad the 
best we have, and would send more if they could find 
them. There is no reason why. the American breeders 
should not in time almost control the markets of the world, 
if they would breed with some system, and with a proper 
idea of what stamp of horse it is necessary for them to 
produce. Certainly our climate in. many States is most 
advantageous. 2 

We have already many of the best imported and native 
coaching, hackney, and thoroughbred stallions, and there is 
no obstacle in the way of our getting the very finest class 
of barness-horses if we go about it properly. Let us hope 
that this will be appreciated more and more every year, and 
that the high-class carriage-horse, bred up to the accepted 
standard, instead of being as at the present moment the 
exception rather than the rule, wili be found in continually 
increasing numbers throughout our farms and breeding 
establishments, to the profit and pleasure of his breeder and 
owner. 


“HOW ‘WOMEN - SHOULD RIDE.” —By-‘!C. pe Hurst.’-ILtustraTep.—Price, $1 25:—PusuisHeD By Harper & BROTHERS. 
























































































































































t ter mek so much noise wid dev feet.” 





It takes off dirt. So far, so good; 


“Henry, wot’s all de folks got dey rubbahs on fo’, nice day like dis?” 
“Kase, sah, de preachah ax um to weah dey rubbahs till dey gits de new ca’pit down, soze 


People have no idea how crude and cruel soap can be. 
but what else does it do ? 
It cuts the skin and frets the under-skin ; makes redness and roughness and leads 


to worse. Not soap, but the alkali in it. 
Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in it. 





It neither reddens nor roughens the skin. 
It responds to water instantly; washes and rinses off in a twinkling; is as gentle 
as strong; and the after-effect is every way good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Heor she who cycles 
not, knows little of the 
grandest pleasure to 
mortal permitted. He 
or she who rides not a} 
Columbia knows not) 
of ‘‘ winged flight on 
bands of everlasting | 
steel,’’ for Columbias | 
are sound. 


Rook about Columbias free at | 
Cviumbia : fortwo | 


Etienne cea isaie 


Gppears in a sense of propriety— 
the fitness of things; it shuns wa 
play and extravagance; 
economy as “good form.” Think 
vet a trivial accident adds to the 

Weal a hundred-dollar watch! 











‘* Liebig Company’s’”’ 


These two words are 

known in every well- 

ordered household 

throughout the world 

as designating the 

oldest, purest, best, 

and always-to-be-de- | 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 
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The secret of success in pneumatic tires lies in a 
pneumatic inner tube. 

Victor Bicycles have the only pneumatic tires with 
inner tubes removable through the rim. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. C. SPALDING & BROS. 
BOSTON. DEnver. SPECIAL AGENTS, 
_ WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. . CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHY NOT SMOKE? 


Not poisonous tobacco, but 


Marshall's Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes. 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, etc. | 


PLEASANT! POPULAR! PERFECT? 


Contain no tobacco, and can be smoked by ladies. Recommended by physicians. Be- 
ware of injurious imitations. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


JAMES B. erincnnnen - = 3 Platt Street, New York. 
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_ WROUGHT on FRENCH RAN GES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL and KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 
Sst. LOUIS, £2. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Seld to January ist, 1898. 








Card Parties. 











Elegant playing cards are now put up by 
The United States Printing Company, ex- 
pressly for card: parties in private houses. 
Six packs of their Congress brand, regular © 
size, gold backs and gold edges, are sold in 
cartons for $3.00. 











